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BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR OF MRS. GIBBS. . 


emer 


Tuis lady was born in London, March, 1772. The late Mr. 
John Palmer (then of the Theatres Royal Drury-lane and Haye — 
market, was her godfather and first introduced her to the stage, 
having selected for her the character of Sally in the elder Mr. Cole 
man’s farce of Man and Wife, in which she made her debut at the 
Haymarket Theatre in the year 1763. She was very favourably 
received, but in consequence of her extreme youth (being then 
only eleven years of age) she was advised by her friends to quit 
the stage at the conclusion of the season. When Mr, Palmer first 
opened the Royalty Theatre, 1787, with ds you like itand Miss in 
her Teens, Mrs- Gibbs was again introduced to the public, under 
her present name, in the character of Biddy in the above men- 
tioned farce—[Flash, Mr- Palmer—Fribble, Mr. W. Palmer]. Her 
interesting figure—her fascinating countenance and brilliant eyes 
made an ipamediate impression on the audience, she not only aps 
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peared a girl in her teens but faithfully depicted all the play. 
ful vivacitv—all the coquettish airs of that agee The Theatrical 
powers, however, 





* Th’ Haymarket, Covent-garden and Old Drury, 
‘* Issued their edicts—full of sound and fury.”’ 


against this Eastern Edifice (though near the place where (avr- 
rick acquired his fame) and “lr. Palmer was obliged to adopt the 
entertainments of a minor Theatre. Mrs Gilbs still) continued 
with him, performing in pantomime and speaking occasional ad- 
dresses. The first pantomime produced at the Royalty Theatre 
was Hobson's chuice or Thespis in Disiress, which took its name 


from an occasivnal burletta preceding it, written by Mr. W.C. 
Oulton, who, on his arival in London, had been introduced to 
Mr. Palmer by the late Mr. Woodfall and who. like several othais, 
was deluded by Mr. Palmer’s assurance of procuring a patent for 
regular pieces. Mr. \Woodfall in his Diary (a morning paper) as- 
cribed this burletta to Mr.M. P- Andrews and paid it a great com- 


pliment by declaring it to be in O’Hara’s style. In Hobson's 
choice Mrs. Gibbs personated the comic muse and Thalia was ad- 
mirably represented. On Mr. Palmer's return to Drury-lane she 
performed atsome of the most respectable provincial Theatres 
uniting practice with celebrity. When the younger Mr. Colman 
undertook the management of the Haymarket Theatre in coise- 
quence of his father’s incapability through illness, Mrs. Gibbs 
was soon after engaged as a substitute for Mrs. Stephen Kemble, 
who had seceded. Though not possessing her predecessors vocal 
abilities she excited universal approbation in rustic and simple 
characters. Her Cowslip had no fault but the omission of—* the 
charming fellow’ —in which song Mrs. S- Kemble used to be re- 
gularly encored. Having accepted an engagement which was of- 
fered her by the managers of Drury-lane Theatre our heroine ac- 
quired further fame during the winter season ; but not satisfied, 
it seems with this situation, she very soon exchanged it for a bet- 
ter at Covent-garden, where she bas remained ever since. 

This lady has had the great advantage of appearing in charac- 
ters written expressly for her. The artless innocence of Mary in 
John Bull she lately pourtrayed with great effect. Cicely in the 
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Heir at Law, a similar part, she still performs with deserved ap- 
probation, She has been equally as successful in the volatile, as 
in the simple line. Her personation of the Hoydens in Ways 
and Means and the Road to Ruin is admirable. She has appeared 
with advantage in serious characters—Yarico, and particularly 
Marguerite in the Travellers Benighted. Of late, however, pert, 
bustling, vulgar chambermaids seem to be her peculiar forte. In 
this cast she is exceedingly happy and never fails to excite univer- 
sal laughter. Her performance in Mrs. Cowley’s Bold Stroke for a 
Husband has restored to the public a comedy which had long re- 
mained on the shelf. She also shines in some fashionable charac- 
ters; her Lady Contest in the Wedding-day is good acting and she 
is admirable in Lady Elizabeth Freelove in The Day after the Wed- 
ding. ; 

This lady still retains a pleasing countenance and her vivacity 
has suffered no diminution ; her manners are gentle and engag- 
ing and she possesses a mind highly informed, which renders her — 
conversation both instructive and agreeable. 








SHiscellanies. 


pes ms 


ADVERTISEMENT EXTRAORDINARY. 


Lately was re-published, in one small volume by the Managers 
of Drury-lane Theatre, 
A COMMENTARY 
On some of the original characters of Shakspeare and other dramatic authors, 
Among which may be particularly noticed 
Richard III. Shylock, Othello, Richard II. Macbeth, 
Hamlet, Sir Giles Overreach &c. &c: 


This valuable work is so original and perspicuous in its eluci- 
dations, that it will entirely eclipse all the illustrations and com- 
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mentaries of its predecessors. ‘The warm approbation it has re- 
ecived since its appearance in London fully justifies this asser- 
tion. 

Previously to its publication in the metropolis it had been ob- 
scurely circulating in Devonshire and other western counties, 
where its merits were rarelv appreciated. and from whence It was 
rescued by some patrons of genius to a more favourable field, 
The author of it is one nature whose works in other departments 
of literature and science as well as in the walks of the drama 
elaim the highest distinction. 





ON NATIONAL PREJUDICE. 


If individual prejudice be unworthy of a Christian character, 
surely nationa! prejudice must be truly derogatory to a Christian 
country. Every province contains both good and bad inhabitants, 
The navigator Cooke met with generosity and gratitude from the 
savages of Otahcite, and no doubt the virtues of many heathens 
would be well worthy the imitation of even Christians. The late 
Mr. Cumberland felt so indignant at the general odium cast 
upon the wandering Israelites, that, in his Comedy of the ‘« Jew,” 
he has represented a Hebrew character as posessed of every christ- 
jan virtue—patient, forgiving, benevolent and grateful. The 
people of one country should never forma rash and narrow-mind- 
ed opinion of the inhabitants of another, and be, for no rational 
cause whatever, biassed against them. 

The poor African has been the scoff of every nation ; but though 
foul be his skin he is generally fair in his dealings. The sable 
Moor dislikes the white man as much as he is detested by him— 
and wherefore detested? The same Providence that formed the 
latter white has been pleased to render him black—and black is 


Cf « 


an honest hue, it scorns to change itg colour ;"" therefore “ let 
the white man blush.” 

The Americans. have frequently been derided by our United 
Kingdom; yet Washington was a wise statesman, and a brave 
Soldier,and Franklin was a deep Philosopher. America has givep 
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birth toeminent Characters and has never fallen, as I can recol- 
lect, under the lash of any Dramatist. 

The French, even in the time of peace, have been ridiculed for. 
levity, servility and inconstancy. Those are their general cha- 
racteristics in English plays; yet English Dramatists have bor- 
rowed from the French,  Moliere has laid the foundation of many 
of our comedies and Foltaire of many.of our tragedies. ‘This pre- 
jidice however is mutual. Our immortal bard has been the scoff 
of the latter French poet, who tore his “* Hamlet” to pieces; and 
this play is yet on the French stage rendered truly ridiculows. 

The natives of Scotlind have been occasionally the subjects of 
satire ; CumMBeRLanD indced has depicted an honest Scotchman in 
his ‘ Fashionable Lover,” but Macktin has treated them with see 
verity. A Scotchman however will be apt to say that John Bull 
is—the Man of the World. We must confess ourselves indebted to 
Scotland for many valuable productions—she has boasted of a 
Home and still boasts of a WaLTeR Scorr. Some of our eminent 
orators, artists&c. are Sons of North Britain. In our early plays 
they are rendered great advocates for their country; and what 
can be more laudable than patriotism ? Mrs. Centlivre in ‘ The 
Wonder,” has drawn Gibby, though a servant, brave, honest, and 
obedient. 

The prevalency of national prejudice, is fully demonstrated by 
the modern sentiment of England against Ireland. ‘To prove the 
fallacy of this sentiment let us take a short review of the present 
state of that country and of her natives. . 

Ireland, ‘* for which man has done so little and Providence so 
much,” verifies the assertion of Pliny—natura in minimis maxima. 
Though depressed and abandoned—without a resident legislature 
to direct or cheer her spirit, she still retains the seat of learning 
and by her famed university, the first scholars in Europe are pro-. 
duced. Notwithstanding ali the disadvantages under which Ire- 
land has laboured, still, by the mere strength of her genius and by 
the superiorty of her talent, this disregarded country can force her 
children into the most distinguished and honourable situations in 
the world. 


. Let those who speak of the Hibernian character with contumely, 


recollect, that Europe has been preserved by an Irishman—by the 
gallant Duke of Wellington—the conqueror of Bonaparte! 
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In the senate we had a BurkE, a SHERIDAN, and we have 
a TIERNEY, a WELLESLEY Porte, and others. ‘The established 
church had, and still has, Irish preachers, able defenders of the 
faith. Trish abilities continually shine at the bar; and the medi- 
cal department had, and still continues, to display them.—Tno- 
MAS Moore, a distinguished poet, is—an Irishman. The success- 
ful translator of Camoens (Lord Strangford) is—an Irishman.— 
We had, as dramatists, Murray, Gorpsmitrua, O'Hara, &e. and 
we still have, OKeere and Maturtn.—Sir JoHn STEVENSON, 
the now best musical composer in the British empire, not ex- 
cepting his countryman, Micuaret Ke ty, is—an Irishman—The 
stage has constantly held up Jrish talents to admiration.—Be it 
sufficient, at present, to mention only the name of Miss O'Ne1tt. 
Hence, then, with that unworthy prejudice which has so long 
tended to disunite England and Ireland—a prejudice which Mrs. 
Leranu (another Irishwoman) has justly reprobated, in her gen- 


teel comedy of ‘ The Sons of Erin.” 
CANDIDUs. 








ANECDOTE OF OLIVER CROMWELL. 


Oliver Cromwell havirg the part of Tactus, in an old play enti- 
tled, Lingua allotted for him, when at Cambridge, in the course 
of the performance has this speech, 


Roses and bays, pack hence! this crown and robe, 
My brows and body circle and invest, 
How gallantly it fits me, sure the slave ; 
Measured my head that wrought his coronet ;— 
They lie that say complexions cannot change. 
Thy blood’s eanobled, and I am transformed 

- Unto the sacred temper of a king: 
Methinks I hear my noble parisites 
Stiling me Cesar, or great Alexander, 
Licking my feet, 





the speaking of which, first fired his soul with ambition, and 
excited him from the possession of an imaginary crown, says 
report, to stretch his views to that of a real one, for the 
accomplishment of which he was contented to wade through seas 
of blood, and shut the gates of mercy on all mankind. 
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THE COLLECTOR.—No. XXXIII. 


*< As bees, wide wand’ring through the blossom’d groves, 
Freely extract whatever sweets they find ; 

So we each golden sentiment select, 

T’ adorn and dignify our humble page.” 


1.—SWEARING IN OF THE SHERIFFS. 


In the city of London, which purchased the right of choosing 
its own Sheriffs from Henry 1. before which they used to be ap- 
pointed by the King, the Swearing of the Sheriffs into office is 
attended with muvh ceremony. ‘The mode of making the choice 
has been altered at different periods. Formerly the elder Sheriff 
was nominated by the Lord Mayor, who drank to him by name, as 


Sheriff for the year ensuing, and this nomination was, by custom 
confirmed by the commonalty ; but the citizens succeeded in ab- 
rogating this practice, and for some time both Sheriffs were 
chosen by the Livery at large. Sir John Parsons, however, 
who was Lord Mayor in the year 1704, revived the ancient me- 


thod of nomination, under the authority of a then recent Act of 
common council. The manner of appeinting them at the present 
day is as follows. 

The Lord Mayor drinks to fourteen respectable citizens, two of 
whom are elected by the livery on the following Midsummer Day, 
and are obliged to serve under a penalty of 4001. (and £13:6:8 
to the ministers of the City Prisons), 100/. of which is to be 
given to him who first agrees to fill the office. On the election 
of the Sheriffs by the Livery, all the Aldermen who have not al- 
ready served are put up in rotation, according to seniority ; not- 
withstanding which the livery have the previlege of chousing 
whom they think proper, whether of that court or out of it, or 
of those persons who have been drank to as eligible by the Lord 
Mayor. There is frequently considerable difficulty in getting per- 
sons willing to serve, many being contented to pay the fine, rather 


than encounter the duties of the office; but when the choice is 
Vor. IX—_No, 50. Z 
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fixed the new Sheriffs are first sworn in at Guildhall, on the sth 
of September, and two days afterwards in the Court of Exche- 
quer, at Westminster Hall. The following particulars of what 
takes place in the court of Exchequer, are extracted from the 
first volume of Brand's ‘‘ Observations on Popular Antiquities,” 
where they are given in a note written by Mr. Ellis, the learned 
Editor of that work. 

«« The ceremony on this occasion, in the Court of Exchequer, 
which vulgar error supposed to be an unmeaning farce, is solemn 
and impressive ; nor have the new Sheriffs the least connexiun 
either with chopping of sticks or counting of hob-nuils. The ten- 
ants of a manor in Shropshire are directed to come forth to do 
their suit and service ; on which the senior alderman below the 
chair steps forward, and chops a single stick, in token of its hav- 
ing been customary for the tenants of that manor to supply their 
lord with fuel. The owners of a forge in the Parish of St. Clement's 
Danes (which formerly belonged to the City, and stood in the high 
road from the Temple to Westminster, but now no longer exists), 
are then called forth to do their suit and service ; when an officer 
of the court, in the presence of the senior alderman, produces 
six Horse shoes and sixty-one hob-nails, which he counts over in 
form before the Cursitor Baron, who, on this particular occasion 
is the immediate representative of the sovereign.” 

It appears from Madox’s ‘‘ History of the Exchequer,” that 
the latter ceremony had origin in a grant made in 19th of Henry 
Ill. (anno 1235), to Walter le Bruin, a farrier, of a piece of 
ground in the parish of St. Clement’s Danes, in the Strand, 
«‘Whereon to eract a forge ; he rendering at the Exchequer annu- 
ally for the same, a quit rent of six horse shoes, with the nails 
thereunto belonging.” This rent was twice paid in the reign of 
Edward I. “and is still rendered, annually, at the Exchequer by 
the Mayor and Citizens of London, the said piece of ground 
having been granted to them some ages ago.” 

The two Sheriffs of London, which, by charter, is both a 
City and a County, act, jointly as Sheriff of Middlesex ; though 
there jur:sdictions are to a considerable extent, perfectly separate, 


Any citizen is eligible to the office, unless he swear himself not 
‘worth 15,0001, 
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Q2.—MICHAELMAS GOOSE, 

Michaelmas, says Bailey, ‘is a festival appointed by the church 
to be vbserved in honour of St. Michael, the Arch-Angel, who is 
supposed to be the chief of the host of heaven, as Lucifer is of the 
infernal host ; and as he was supposed the protecter of Jewish, so 
is he now esteemed the guardian and defender of the Christian 
church. ; | ; : 

The custom of having a roast goose for dinner on Michaelmas, 
or St. Michael’s Day (September the 29th), is of very ancient 
standing ; but whence it originated is unknown. Churchill tells 
us, that 


‘* By Custom (right divine), 
Geese are ordained to bleed at Michael’s shrine ;”=— 


yet the cause why, remains unexplained ! though as Beckwith re- 





marks in his new edition of Blount’s ‘‘ Jocular Tenures,”’ it was 
probably for no other reason but that Michaelmas Day was a great 
festival, and Geese at that time most plentiful.” We learn from 
the same work, that, as long ago as the tenth year of Edward IV. 
among other services, John de la Hay was bound to render to 
Witham Barnaby, Lord of Lastres, in Herefordshire, for a parcel 
of the demesne lands, ‘* xxd, and one Goose fit for his lord’s din- 
ner on the Feast of St. Michael the Arch-Angel.”’ This proves the 
antiquity.of the practice of Govse-eating on St. Michael's Day ; 
and it is demonstrative, also, that the vulgar opinion, which attri- 
butes the origin of the custom to Queen Elizabeth having reciev- 
ed the news of the defeat of the Spanish Armada, whilst she was 
eating a goose on this day, cannot be the truth. Like evidence 
may be found among the “ Posies,”’ of George Gascoigne, Esq. 
printed in 1575, wherein is the following passage :— 


‘* And when the tenaunts come to paie their quarter’s rent, 
They bring some fowle at Midsummer, a dish of fish in Lent, 
At Christmasse a capon, at Michaelmasse, a Gouse ; 
And somewhat else at New yeres tide, for fear their lease flie loose.” 


There is a popular saying that ‘‘ if you eat Goose on Michael- 
mas Day, vou will never want money all the year round ;” and it is 
not improbab'e that this adage has been the death of many a goose 
at this season, for far‘more people are influenced by these kind of 
proverbs than are willing to own it. 

In Dering’s «« History of Nottingham,” it is mentioned that 
** hot roasted Geese” have been formerly given in that town, by 
the old Mayor, on Michaelmas day, at his own house, previously 
to the election of a new Mayor. 
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‘3.— DRYDEN, 

With all his understanding, was weak enough to be fond of ju- 
dicial astrology, and used to calculate the nativity of his children, 
When his lady was in labour with his son Charles, he being told 
it was decent to withdraw, laid his watch on the table, begging 
one of the ladies then present, in a most solemn mianner, to take 
exact notice of the very minute the child was born, which she 
did, and acquainted him with it.—About a week after, when his 
lady was pretty well recovered, Mr. Dryden took occasion to tell 
her that he had been calculating the child’s nativity, and. ob- 
served, with grief, that he was born in an evil hour, for Jupiter, 
Venus, and the Sun, were all under the earth, and the lord of 
his ascendant afflicted with a hateful square of Mars and Sa- 
turn.—If be lives to arrive at (be eiphth year, says he, ‘* he will 
go near to die a violent death on his very birth day; but if he 
should escape, as I see but small hopes, he will in the twenty-third 
year be under the very same evil direction; and if be should 
escape that also, the thirtv-third or thirty-fourth year is, I fear” 


—Here he was inte:rapted by the immoderate grief of his lady, 
who could no longer hear calamity prophesied to befal) her son.— 


the time at last came, and August was the inauspicious month 
in which young Dryden was to enter into the eighth yeu of his 
age.—The court being in progress, and Mr Drvden at !eisure, 
he was invited to the country seat of the Earl of Berkshire, his bro- 
ther-in-law, to keep the long vacation with him at Charlton in 
Wilts; his lady was invited to her uncle Mordaunt’s, to pass the 
remainder of the summer. When they came to divide the chil- 
dren, lady Elizabeth would have him take John, and suffer her 
to take Charles; but Mr. Dryden was too absolute, and they 
parted in anger; he took Charles with him, and she was obliged 
to be content with John. When the fatal day came, the anxiety 
of the lady's spirits occasioned such an effervescence of blood, as 
threw her into so violent a fever, that her life was despaired of, 
till a letter came from Mr. Dryden, reproving her for her wo- 
manish credulity, and assuring her that her child was well, 
which recovered her spirits, and in six weeks after she received 
an eclaircissement of the whole affair.—-Mr. Dryden, either 
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through fear of being reckoned superstitious, or thinking it a 
science beneath his study, was extremely cautious of letting any 
one know that he was a dealer in astrology ; therefore eould not. 
excuse his absence, on his son’s anniversary, from a general hurit- 
ing match Lord Berkshire had made, to which all the adjacent 
gentlemen were invited. When he went out, he took care to set 
the boy a double exercise in the Latin tongue, which he taught 
his children himself, with a strict charge not to stir out of the 
room till his return ; well knowing the task he had left him would 
take up longer time. Charles was performing his duty, in obedi- 
ence to his father, but, as ill fate would have it, the stag made 


' 
_ towards the house; and the noise alarming the servants, they hast- 


ed out to see the sport.—One of them took young Dryden by the 
hand, and led him out to see it also, when just as they came to 
the gate, the stag being at bay with the dogs, made a bold push, 
and leaped over the court-wall, which was very lew, and very old 
aud the dogs following, threw down part of the wall ten yards in 
length, under which Charles Dryden lay buried.—He was imme- 
diately dug out, and after six weeks languishing in a dangerous 
way, ne recovered; so far Dryden's prediction was fulfilled: in 


the twenty-third year of his aye,Charles fell from the top of an 


old tower belonging to the Vatican at Rome, occasioned by a 
swimming in his head, with which he was seized, the heat of the 
day being excessive.—He avain recovered, but was ever after in a 
languishing sickly state. In the thirty-third year of his age, be- 
ing returned to England, he was unhappily drowned at Windsor. 
—He had with another gentleman swam twice over the Thames ; 
but returning a third time, it was supposed he was taken with the 
cramp, because he called out for help, tho’ too late.——Thus the 
father’s calculation proved but too prophetical. 


4.—LITERARY COINCIDENCE. 


In the “ Night Thoughts,” book 4, we read—< Man wants 
but little, nor that Fttle long.’ —The reader cannot but observe 
the coincidence of thought and language between this and the 
following passage in Goldsmith’s «* Edwin and Angelina :°— 

« Then, pilgrim, turn—thy cares forego, 
** Allearthborn cares are wrong: : 
** Man wants but little here below, 
“* Nor wants that little long.” 
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5.—FILIAL AFFECTION. 


The Parthenis, Captain Hume, of South Shields, in the county 
of Durham, was driven on shore not far from that place. All the 
people on board, except the Captain, (who would not leave the 
ship,) were safely landed by the exertions of the boatmen sta- 
tioned there for the purpose of assisting vessels in distress. Among 
the anxious spectators, assembled to witness the issue, was the 
daughter of the Captain, a beautiful young woman, who, bearing 
of her father’s determination not to quit the ship, resolved, at the 
hazard of her life, to go on board; and having prevailed upon 
the boatmen to accompany her, they, with much difficulty, reached, 
the ship, the sea breaking furiously over the boat. On coming 
to the vessel, this undaunted heroine seized a rope, and was the’ 
first person upon deck ; she then threw her arms round her asto- 
nished parent, and, with the unanswerable eloquence of filial 
tears, prevailed upon him to go on shore, where they landed in 
safety, amidst the applause of the multitude, who seemed to emu- 


late each other in bestowing due praise upon this amiable young 


person. The vessel weathered the storm, and afterwards got off, 
though considerably damaged. 


6.—THE INTREPID MATRON. 


A Chinese emperor, pursued by the victorious forces of a pa- 
triot of inferior rank, to extricate himself, had recourse to the 
principle of filial duty and reverence, carried in China to a super- 
stitious excess. An officer, with adrawn sabre in his hand, was 
dispatched to the mother of the victor, with a command from the 
emperor, on pain of death, to order her son to disband his troops. 
Disdainfully smiling, the intrepid matron replied, <* Doth thy 
master believe that I am ignorant of the tacit, but sacred, con- 
vention between the people and their sovereign, by which the 
master is bound to render happy the servant who obeys? It is 
the emperor who has first violated the treatv—and thou, vile tool 
of a tyrant, learn, in such a case, from a woman, what is due to 
thy country.” Then, snatching from his hand the weapon, she 
plunged it in her breast. <‘ Slave!” said she, as the blood flowed 
from the wound, “ if thou hast till any virtue, carry this pon- 
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‘ jard to my son. Tell him to revenge the nation, and punish the 
usurper. “He has now no caution to observe on account of hie 
mother—he is at liberty to be virtuous.” 

y 

¢ 7 =—A MODE OF WRITING AMONG THE TURKS, 

“ The art of writing is not general among the Turks; and, 

: when they are in love with a person to whom they cannot have 

3 easy access, they have a mode of writing their sentiments with- 

. out pen, ink, or paper, by the means of flowers, fruits, woods, 

) silks, stuffs, and colours, of which they make a packet, each ar- 

“ ticle having an allegorical sense: this packet they call a selam. 

. Those who employ this mode of communication have always a 

dq casket full of things to compose aselam. They have a dictionary, 

6 which they know by heart, of the allusions they wish to give by .- 

ail their flowers, &c. Thus, 

° An ambret signifies, We are both of one mind. 

il A piece of a rose bush—I weep continually, but you deride my 

n = tears. 

le 3 A piece of cloth—TI am tired with your importunities. | 

5 a A piece of canvas or buckram—Ve shall be together to-morrow. 

1 Ee A piece of silk—You have gained my mind. 

2 -A luoking-glass—I am ready to sacrifice myself to you. 
A pistol—I love you very much. 
A grain of a raisin, some blue silk, a pea, a morsel of sugar, and 

- ‘ie a piece of the wood of aloes, arranged in certain order, forms a 

e ee |  billet-doux to this purpose : iam 

. 3 : ‘© My heart, I amin love with you; the pain which my love occa- 

3 3 | sions me has nearly deprived me of my senses: my heart passionately 

p 4 desires you.—-Give my disease the necessary remedy.” 

\° . 

y 7 7 §.—ORIGIN OF THE CORINTHIAN ORDER. 

‘ 4 A marriageable young lady of Corinth fell ill, and died. After 

2 the interment, her nurse collected together sundry ornaments 

; % with which she used to be pleased ; and, putting them into a 

l basket, she placed it'near her tomb. Lest they should be injured 

) by the weather, she covered the basket with a tile. It happened 

. that the basket was placed on a root of acanthus, which in the. 

1 


spting, shot forth its leaves, and these, turning up the side of 
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the basket, naturally formed a kind of volute, in the turn given 
by the tile to the leaves. Fortunately, Callimachus, a very inge- 
nious sculptor, passing that way, was struck with the beauty, ele- 
gance and novelty of the basket surrounded by the leaves of the 
acanthus ; and, according to this idea or example, he afterwards 


made columns for the Corinthians, ordaining the proportions such 
as constitute the Corinthian order. 


9 —HEROIC COUNSEL. 


The mother of Abdallah, consulted by her son, who, forsaken 
by his friends, and besieged in a castle, was urged by the Syrians 
to an honourable capitulation, made the following reply: ‘* My 
soa, When thou tookest up arms against the house of Omnia, didst 
thou believe thyself espousing the cause of justice and virtue !"— 
“« Tdid,” replied the son, ‘* Where, then, is the cause of delibera- 
tion? Dost thou not know, that cowards only are swayed by fear? 
Wilt thou be the scorn of the Omnites ? And shall it be said, that 
when thou wast to determine between life and duty, thou didst 
prefer the former ?”’ 


10.—A NAVAL ANECDOTE. 

In the year 1512, during the Reign of King Henry the eighth, 
the Nation being drawn into a war with France, a powerful flee! 
from England, and another of equal force from Brest, met in the 
Channel, where they engaged for some hours with such ardour, 
that the victory fora long time was doubtful, at length the Regent, 
the largest vessel in the English navy, commanded by Sir Thoma: 
Hewit, grappled with the Cordellier, the largest of the French, 
which the English boarded, and were on the point of finishing 
the dispute, but her commander, finding himself overpowered, set 
fire to the Magazine, and blew up both vessels, so that every per- 
son on board, to the amount of 2000 souls, perished, This 
dreadful catastrophe so alarmed the rest of the combatants on 
both sides, that the French returned to Brest, and their Opponents 
to their ports in the Channel In the great church at St. Maloes 
is a representation of this battle in stone, which also serves tO 
commemorate the Fiench Captain, of whom they have a saint, 


wader the title of St. Donne, and he pew holds a place in the 
Romish Calendar. 
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To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 


Sir, 






The following Tale, said to be composed by the late Empress 
Catherine of Russia, is certainly a great literary curiosity. As 
such I have extracted the following translation of it (which is 
the only one I ever saw) from the pages of the Bee (1793) an 
old periodical work which is now very scarce, 

The Tale may probably serve as the ground work of a Burletta 
for one of the Minor Theatres. 

Yours 

Edinburgh, 8th. September, 1816. J. A. 



















IVAN CZAROWITZ, 


Or, the Rose without Prickles, that Stings not. A Tule. Written 


by her Imperial Majesty, the late Empress of Russia. 


- Before the times of Kij, Knoese of Kieff, a Czar lived in Rus- 
sia, a good man who loved truth and wished well to every body. 
He often travelled through his dominions, that he might know 
how the people lived ; and every where informed himself if they act- 
ed fairly. ‘ 
The Czar had a Czarina. The Czar and the Czarina lived har- 
moniously. The Czarina travelled with the Czar, and did not 

7 like to be absent from him. 
a | The Czar and Czarina’arrived at acertain town built on a high 
: hill in the middle of a wood, where a son was born to the Czar, 
and they gave him the name, Ivan. But in the midst of a three 
days festivity, the Czar received the disagreeable intelligence that 
his neighbours did not live quietly, that they made inroads into 
his territories, and did many injuries to the inhabitants of the bor- 
ders. The Czar took the armies that were encamped in the neigh- 
bourhood, and went with his troops to protect them. The 
Czarina went with the Czar, the Czarowitz remained in the same 


town and house in which he was born. The Czar appointed to 
Vox, IX.—No, 50. gz A 
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him seven prudent matrons,* tvell experienced in the education of 
children. The Czar ordered the town to be fortified with a 


stone wall, having towers at the corners, but they placed no can- 
non on the towers, because in those days they had none. The 
house in which the Czarowitz remained, was built of Siberian 
marble and porphyry, and was very neat, and conveniently laid out, 
Behind the palace were planted gardens with fruit trees, near 
which fish ponds beautified the situation; while summer- 
houses, made in the taste of various nations, from which the view 
extended to the neighbouring fields and plains, united beauty 
with convenience. 

As the Czarowitz grew up, his female guardians began to re- 
mark that he was no less prudent and sprightly than handsome. 
The fame of the beauty, wisdom, and fine accomplishments of the 
Czarowitz was spread abroad. A certain Han of the Kirguise 
Tartars, wandering in the desert with his Kibitkas,+ heard of 
this, and was anxious to see so extraordinary an infant, and hav- 
ing seen him, he formed a wish to carry him away into the desert. 
He began by endeavouring to persuade the guardians to. travel 
with the Czarowitz and him into the desert. The matrons told © 
him with all politeness, that it was impossible to comply with- 
out the Czar’s permission ; that they had not the honour of know- 
ing my Lord Han, and that they never paid any visits with the 
Czarowitz to strangers. The Han was not contented with this 
polite answer, but insisted that the nurses should go with the 
child into the desert. Having at last received a flat denial, he 
was convinced he could not succeed in his intention by intrea- 





* The original word is Nyanya. These Nyanyas are generally old women 
appointed to look after children. The wet nurse in Russ is Kormilitsa, from 
the word Kormit, which signifies to feed. 


+ Kibitka is a sort of tent made of mats which is used by the wandering 
Kirguise and other Tartar nations. It also means a kind of covered waggon 
used for travelling in Russia. Probably this last was the original meaning of 
the word among the Tartars, for these waggons were originally their habita- 
tions. When they afterwards adopted tents for that purpose, they probably 
save these, their dwellings, the same name as formerly. 

Edit. 
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ties, and sent them a present. They returned him thanks—sent 
his present back, with a message, that they were in want of 
nothing. | 

The Han, obstinate and fixed in his resolution, considered what 
was to be done. It came into his’ head to dress himself in tat- 
tered clothes, and he sat down at the gate of the garden, as an 
infirm mendicant. The Czarowitz happened that day to take a 
walk in the garden, and observing the old man at the gate, sent 





to ask who he was. ‘They returned with answer that he was a 
sick begyar. Ivan, like a boy possessed of much curiosity, 
begged leave to look at the pauper. The matrons to pacify Ivan, 
told him that there was nothing to be seen, and that he might 
send the beggar alms. Ivan wished to give the money himself, 
and ran off. The attendants followed him, but the child got 
without the gate. Having ran up to the disguised beggar, his 
foot struck against a stone, and he fell upon his face. The Han 
sprang up, took the child under his arm, and ran down the hill. 
A gilded rospooski, (a kind of cart with four wheels) trimmed with 
velvet, stood there :—he got on the rospooski, and galloped away 
with the Czarowitz into the desert. 

When the guardians arrived at the gate, they found neither 
beggar nor child; nor did they see any traces of them. Indeed, 
there was no road at the place where the Han went down the hill. 
Sitting on the rospooski he held the Czarowitz before him with one 
hand, and he waved his cap round his head, and three times cried 
hurra: on hearing his voice, the guardians ran to the slope of 
the hill; but it was too late, they could not overtake them. 

The Han carried Ivan in safety to his camp, and went into his ki- 
bitka where the yrandees met the Han. The Han appointed to Ivan 
his best Starshina.* This Starshina took him in his arms, and car- 
ried him into a richly ornamented kibitka, covered with Chinese 
stuffs and Persian carpets. He set the child:on a cushion of cloth 
of gold and tried ‘to pacify him, but Ivan cried and repented he 
had run away from his guardians. He was continually asking 
whither they were carrying him? and where he was? Th: Starshi- 





* Starshina an elder-man from Starij—old. 
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na and the Kirguise that were with him, told him many stories to 
pacify him. Every thing they told him, but the truth Seeing that 
nothing could pacify him, they tried to frighten him with nonsense, 
they told him they would turn him into a bat, or a hawk, that they 
would give him to the wolf, or frog, to be eaten. The Czarowitz 
was not fearful, when the child had left off crying the Starshina 
ordered supper. The Czarowitz eat a little ; they then present- 
ed preserves and such fruit as they had. After supper they un- 
dressed him and put him to sleep. ; 

Next morning before day break, the Han ordered the Czarowitz 
to be brought to him as soon as he should awake. ‘The child see. 
ing that they wished to carry him, said ‘* do not trouble yourselves 
IT can walk. I will go myself.” Having come into the Han’s kibit- 
ka, he bowed to them all, first to the Han, and then to the rest 
on the right and left. He then placed himself before the Han 
with such a respectful mien, that all the Kirguise and the Han 
himself were amazed. The Han however recollecting himself spoke 
as follows; ‘* Czarowitz Ivan! they say of you that you are a 
wise child, pray seek me a flower,—a rose without prickles that 
stings not. Yourtutor will show you a wide field: I give you a 
term of three days.” The child bowing again to the Han said 
‘«¢ Thear,’’ and went out of the kibitka. 

In the way he met the Han’s daughter, who was married to 
the Sultan Briuzga, (aharping, fault-finding person ) This man 
never laughed himself, and could not bear that another should 
smile. The Sultana, on the contrary, was of a sprightly temper, 
and very agreeable. She seeing Ivan, said to him; ‘‘ Welcome 
Ivan, where are you going?’ The Czarowitz answered, “by 
order of-your father the Han, Lam going to seek the rose without 
prickles that stings not.” The Sultana Felitsa, (that was her 
name) wondered that they should send a child to seek such 3 
rarity, and taking a sincere liking to the boy, she said to him— 
«« Czarowitz, stay a little, I will go with you to seek the rose 
without prickles, that stings not, if my father will give me leave.” 
Ivan went into his kibitka to dine, for it was dinner time, and 


the Sultana went to the Han to ask leave to go with the Czaro- 
witz. ‘The Han strictly forbade her to go with the child to seek 
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the rose without prickles that stings not. Felitsa, having left the 
Han, persuaded her husband, Sultan Briuzga, to stay with her 
father the Han, and went herself to the Czarowitz. He was very 
happy to see her, and begged her to sit down beside him, which 
she did, and said, “the Han has forbid me to go with you, 
Czarowitz, to seek the rose without prickles that stings not ; but 
I will give you good advice ; pray do not forget what I tell you,” 
The Czarowitz promised to remember. At some distance from | 
hence, (continued she) as you go to seek this rarity you will 
meet with people of very agreeable manners, who will endeavour 
to persuade you to go with them ; they will tell you of a great 
many entertainments, and that they spend their time in innumer- 
able pleasures ; do not believe them ; their pleasures are false, 
and attended with much fatigue. . After them you wil] see others 
who will still more earnestly press you on the same subject; re- 


fuse thein with firmness, and they will leave you. You will then 


get into a wood ; there you will find flatterers, who by. agreeable 
conversation, and every other means, will endeavour to draw you 
out of your proper way ; but beware of their seductive arts. I 
love you and will send my son to meet you, who will help you to 
find the rose without prickles that stings not."’ Ivan having heard 
the words of Felitsa, asked her, ‘* is it then so difficult to find this 
rose ?”” ‘* No,” answered the Sultana, ‘‘ it is not so very difficult 
to an upright person who perseveres firmly in hisintention.” Ivan 
asked if ever any body had found that flower? “ I have seen, said 
Felitsa, peasants and tradesmen, who have as happily succeeded in 
this pursuit, as nobles, Kings, or Queens.”—The Sultana, having 
said this, took leave of the Czarowitz. Then the Starshina, his tu- 
tor, led him out at a wicket into a large game park. 

On entering the park, Ivan saw a vast number of roads; some. 
were straight, some crooked, and some full of intricate windings. 
The child did not know which way to go; but on seeing a youth 
coming towards him, he made haste to meet him, and asked who 
he was? The youth answered, « I am Rassudok, (judgement, ) 
son of Felitsa; my mother sent me to accompany you. in your 
search for the rose without prickles, that stings not.” 


The Czarowitz thanked Felitsa with heart and lips; and having 
taken the youth by the hand, informed himself of the way he 
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should go. _Rassudok said, with a cheerful .and assured look, 
«¢ Fear nothing, Czarowitz ; let us go on the straight road, where 
few walk, though it is more agreeable than the others.”—* Why 
do not all keep the straight road?’ said the Czarowitz.—‘* Be. 
cause,’’ replied the youth, ‘* they lose themselves, and get be. 
wildered in the others.’’” In going along, the youth showed Ivan 
avery beautiful little path, and said, ‘‘ Look, Czarowitz, this i: 
called the path of the non-age of well-disposed souls. It is very 
pretty, but very short.” 


(To be continued.) 





THE NECROLOGIST.—No. 2. 





MEMOIRS OF MR. CHARLES HOLLAND, 


The celebrated Tragedian, who flourish'd in 1768. 





Charles Holland, was born at Chiswick in the year 1733, and 
after being instructed in those branches of education that are 
deemed most useful to men. of business, he was placed by his 
friends with a turpentine merchant in the City. 

During the early part of his servitude, he discharged his duty 
so much to the satisfaction of his master, that he was very soon 
indulged with more freedom, than is usually allowed to young 
men-in such stations. About this period, he for the first time 
saw Garrick perform, which made such an impression upon him 
that he immediately became enamoured with the profession of a 
player, and some time after entered himself a member of the Ros- 
cian Society in Gutter-lane, where a number of young men as- 
sembled two or three times a week, in order to rehearse such cha- 
racters, as they afterwards represented at Private Theatres for the 
entertainment of their friends. 

In one of these performances, our young spouter received such 
uncommon proofs of the spectators thinking him possessed of 
great Theatrical abilities, that he directly applied to Mr. Garrick, 
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who after hearing him repeat several passages pronounced he 
would one day make an actor, but advised him by no means to 
think of appearing in public till he had consulted his friends and 
fulfilled his engagement with his master. This counsel our hero 
invariably pursued and resolutely returned to the business of the 
warehouse, which he transacted with such attention and fidelity 
that he gained universal esteem. 

His passion for the Stage however, did not in the least subside. 
All his leisure hours were employed in preparing himself, by the 
most rational methods, for making a figure in the profession he so 
much admired ; and he often spent the greatest part of the night 
in the study of characters, which the avocations of the day would 
not permit him to do. | 

In the year 1754, Mr. Holland made his appearance upon the 
Stage in the character of Oroonoko, in which he acquired great re- 
putation, though he was not a little disconcerted the first night, 
by an accident that befel Mr. Burton who played the Governor, and 
who was unluckily wounded by Holland in the face. During the 
season he performed many principal characters, and met with the 
greatest encouragement and applause whenever he appeared.—His 
salary; however, at this time only amounted to thirty-shillings a 
week—but the next winter it was considerably increased: and on 
Mr. Mossop's going to Ireland he became possessed of several new 
parts, and received a further augmentation of pay. 

During the memorable Theatrical contention in Dublin be- 
tween Barry and Mossop. Holland was invited over to perform in. 
that Metropolis. He accordingly went in 1763 and played ten 
nights at Smock-alley Theatre for which he received the sum of 
#£100—and a benefit. 

A considerable offer was made him to continue during the winter 
in Dublin, but his attachment to Mr. Garrick, (who had on various 
occasions given him the strongest proofs of his regard) determined 
him to return to London. 

A regular Theatre being established at Bristol for the suramer 
seasons in 1765. Holland was invited by Mr. Powell, with whom 
he had long lived in the greatest intimacy, to unite with him in 
the direction of the Drama of that city. And in this capacity he 
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acquitted himself so well, that it was apparent, the lessons which 
he had received from his great master, had qualified him no less 
for an excellent manager than a distinguished actor. 

At a period when this eminent performer was enjoying a salary 
of twelve pounds a week, and was in the height of h's reputation, 
he was suddenly seized with the small pox, for which his ac- 
quaintance had frequently endeavoured to persuade him, but in 
vain, to undergo innoculation. The disorder at first put on a mild 
appearance, but soon after turned out of the confluent kind ; 
when preceiving that the gentleman who attended him had _ but 
little hopes of his recovery, he resigned himself to his fate with 
uncommon resolution, and died with great composure after twelve 
days illness, on the 7ih of December 1769 in the 36th year of 
his age. : . 

The characters Mr. Holland obtained the greatest reputation in 
were Richard IIl. Brutus, Hamlet, Pierre, Timur (in Zingis), 
Manly (in the Plain Dealer), and some other parts of weight in 
comedy. Asa private man he was open, affable, and honest, very 
frugal, yet of a convivial turn, and never backward in performing 
acts of benevolence. He left at his death to his mother and bro- 
thers five thousand pounds. To Mr. Garrick his best diamond 
ring ; to Mr. Foote his gold headed cane. And several other small 
legacies to friends &c. 

See some account of his amours in page 256, Vol. 7, of the 
Inquisitor. 

TUDOR. 


SHAKSPEARE’S PLAYS. 


(Continued from Vol. 9, page 102.) 


The true and wonderful Chronicle Historie of Leare Kynge, of 
Englande, wythe, his lyfe and deathe, with the unfortunate lyfe 
of Edgar heire to the Earle of Gloster and his sullen and assum- 
ed humuur of Tom a Bedlame. 1598. 1608. 


A wittie and pleasaunte cumedie, called the Taminge of the 
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Shrewe 1598—1607, 1608, (there are great alterations in the 
two last editions of this comedie). 





Hamlet Prince of Denmarke his Tragedie, wythe his just revenge 
on the adulturous Kynge Claudius and the poysoning of the Queen 
Gertrude, 1599, 1605, 1609. 


The true Chronicle Historie of Henrie the Sih. with the famouse 
and memorable battle of Agincourte his espousal wythe the Prin- 
cess of France, wythe the Valiante humoures and conceits of the 
Welsh Captain Fluellyn, 1599, 1607, 1611. ; 


The famouse and excellenti Historie of Troilus aud Cressida, 
expressinge their loves beginninge wythe the conceited wooinge 
of Pandarus Prince of Lycia, the reckless wars and sackings of 
Troy, 1600, 1607, 1611. 


The Tragedie of Macbethe, shewinge how by treacherie and 
manifold murders, he obtain'’d the crown of Scotland wythe his 
well deserved deathe, 1605. 


Othello the Moore of Venice wythe his death and strangling the 
fair Desdemona, 1606, 1613. 








THEATRICAL DISSENSIONS. 


The following is a correct statement of the dissensions Between 
the Patentees of the Winter Theatres and the Proprietor of the 
English Opera House, as appeared in the Newspapers.—In the 
course of this extenced Theatrical contest, we have refrained 
from making any comments; but should the controversy be ‘re- 
newed, we shall then not fail to offer our remarks, | 


ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 


Monday, September 9, 1816, 


This night, previous to the performance of Rich and Poor, Mr. 
Bartley came forward, and addressed the audience as follows :-— 
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I should solicit the favour of your attention for a few moments, I request 
permission to read what I have to address to you,*in order to guard against the 
possibility of misconception and future misrepresentation.” 

Mr. Bartley then proceeded to read the following statement :— 

“* Ladies and Gentlemen—It is with great regret that 1 am called upon 
to address you, on a subject closely connected with your amusements in this 
Theatre. : 

** The proprietor has never yet obtruded on the public, the grievous inju- 
ries he has personally sustained from the opposition of the Patentees ; but 
that opposition has now assumed so strong a character of oppression and 
persecution, as even to extend itself to the instruments of your amusements— 
the unoffending Performers. The Performers, Ladies and Gentlemen, are 
thereby deprived of the means of obtaining a part of their subsistence, since 


they are even prohibited from appearing before you at this Theatre on the 


alternate nights, when there are no representations at the others; and when 


they consequently receive no salary. 

‘* At the opening of the New English Opera House this season, the Propriec- 
tors of Covent-garden Theatre peremptorily prohibited Mr. and Mrs. Liston _ 
(who had still a season of their engagement here unexpired) from acting in 
this place. ‘To this unexampled act of rigour and restriction they were com- 
pelled to submit, in apprehension of infliction of heavy penalties, or perhaps 
dismissal from that Theatre, although their engagement to the proprietor of 
the English Opera was made three years ago, (and acted upon during two sea- 
sons) without the slightest hint of objection on the part of the Covent-gar- 
den proprietors. 

<¢ Some accomodation in regard to Performers was, however, permitted by 
the Sub-Committee of Drury-lane, because the Proprietor of this Theatre had 
the power of affording them an equivalent. This equivalent consisted (bya 
priority of engagement) in the valuable services of a young Lady who never 
appears upon these, or any other boards, without receiving the warmest te:- 
timonies of public approbation and esteem. 

‘¢ Ladies and Gentlemen—The accommodation to which I have alluded is 
viow withdrawn. An offer has been tendered by the Proprietor of this Thea- 
tre, through me, of making every reasonable sacrifice of his interests in fa- 
vour of Drury-lane Theatre, in order to promote a good understanding, and 
to this offer, notwithstanding repeated applications, I have not been able to 
obtain an answer. 

‘‘Itis far from our intention to attribute blame to the Sub-Committee 
collectively. The Sub-Committee is composed of Noblemen and Gentlemen, 
from whom nothing but fairness and liberal feelings can be expected, but, I 
have received from a single individual of that Committee, a verbal communi- 
cation, that none of the Performers belonging to Drury-lane Theatre will be 
by him permitted in future to appear before you on these boards: and it has 
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also been intimated to me that the service of the young lady in question will 
not be employed or received, at Drury-lane Theatre by that individual (on 
his own responsibility) until after the close of the English Opera House for 
the season, 

“¢ Ladies and Gentlemen—It has been deemed necessary to explain thus 
much, in order to account fur the nou-appearance of Mrs. Orger and Mrs. 
Harlowe this evening, although their names are in the Play Bills. Although 
Drury-lane Theatre is closed this evening, and their services are consequently 
neither required nor paid for, they have received intimation that to perform 
here would be at their own peril, and would perhaps subject them to such 
severe penalties as they dare not encounter the risk of incurring, under 
such circumstances (which it is firmly believed could never have occur- 
red, had there been any present meeting of the Sub-Committee collec- 
tively), 1 have the honour most respectfully to solicit your indulgence towards 
Mrs. Chatterly in the character of Ludy Clara Modish, and Mrs. Pincott, in 
that of Miss Chatterall, which they have kindly undertaken to perform ata 
very short notice.”’ 

Mr. Bartley then stated that he had, since his arrival at the Theatre re- 
ceived the following letter from Mrs. Orger, which he begged Jeave to read :— 

“* My Dear Sir—It is with extreme regret lam compelled to inform you, 
that Mr. Kinnaird has forbidden my performing any longer at the English 
Opera ; intimating that, if, neglectful of his injunction, I should appear 
there this evening, a heavy fine would be exacted.—I am, &c. : 


“* Sept. 9, 1816, ‘* M. A. ORGER.”’ 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Clarges-street. September 10, 1816. ‘ 

sir, An appeal having been made to the public through the medium of your 
paper of this day, in which my name is selected to bear whatever odium may 
attach to the performance of an ungracious duty; I trust I may be pardoned 
for feeling some anxiety to make known the grounds on which I conceive that 
duty to have been imperative on me. ‘These grounds are at once stated and 
confirmed in the underneath letter, which | have just received from Mr. Harris. 
I am authorized to add, that all those perforniers of Drury-Lane Theatre, te 
whose opinions long experience of the stage and public favour will affix some 
value, entirely acquiesce in the propriety and established usage of the con- 
duct on the present occasion pursued. I beg to subjoin a letter which I have 
felt myself called upon to address to Mrs. Orger, in consequence of what I bave 
no doubt will prove to have been a most unwa:rantable liberty, in reading on 
the stage a letter from that lady not intended for the public eye. 

1 am Sir, your obedient Servant, 
DOUGLAS KINNAIRD. 
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MADAM, Pali Mall, Sept. 10, 1816. 

Seeing in a Morning Paper of this day, a statement sent by the Manager of 
the English Opera, at the Lyceum, for insertion in that Paper, in which is a 
letter, purporting to be from you; I take the liberty of recalling to your re- 
collection the particulars of the on/y conversation which J} had the honour of 
holding with you on the subject of your performing at that Theatre. This was 
so long ago as last Friday morning, three whole days before your name was iw 
the bills of the Lyceum for last vight’s performance. 

You applied to me for permission to continue to perform at the Lyceum, 
whist the Drury Lane Theatre was on the alternate nights closed. This [ 
told you was impo-sible for me to grant; as, if we permitted our Performers 
to exert their tae: ts agsinst Covent Garden Theatre, when we were shut, 
they would do the like by us—and that then the benefit proposed, by our 
playing alternate nights, would be lost—and we might as well let our Perfor- 
mers appear hefore the public at our Theatres every night. Not a word, I am 
cont.dent, passed on the subject either. of threat or fine. 1 never for one 
moment could suppuse, you would sericusly think it a hardship to observe the 
Most important condition of the article of agreement, which you and all the 
Performers of the Winter Theatres signed. ‘i he salary given is tor the excin 
sive services of the Performers at this Theatre. It were paying you an ill 
compliment to suppose you devoid of individual attraction—I recollect appeal- 
ing to yourself, whether we could refuse to other Performers, if they claimed it, 
an absolution from their articles, if we granted it to you. 

I recollect also distinctly explaining to you, that the Haymarket Theatre re- 
ceived the acconmmodation til next Saturday, from old usage ‘alone. 

I beg vou will have the goodness to inform me, wherein your recollection of 
the conversation differs from the above. The dateof your letter, so late as 
yesterday evening, and the mention of Fine and T’hreat, have left me in some 
doubt whether the Manager had not been imposed upon by a fictitious letter 
in your name, Waiting your reply, | 

{ have the honour to be, Madam, 
Your very obedient Servant, 
DOUGLAS KINNAIRD. 


Copy of a Letter From H. Harris, Esq to Mr. Kinnaird. 
My DEarR SiR, Covent Garden Theatre, Tuesday, Sept. 10. 
In answer to your question whether you have acted according to the 
long-established rules of the Winter Theatres, in withdrawing your Per- 


formers from another Theatre after your opening, | have to acquaint you, 


that as long as I can remember Theatres, it has been invariably the custom 
to ailow no regularly-engayed Performer to‘play at any other Theatre after the 
commencement of the season’s perforinances. Indeed such would be the diffi: 
culty and confusion of carrying on the business of the Theatre, in preparing 
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novelties, in rehearsals, &c which must ever take place at the opening of the 
season, were performers allowed to act at another theatre, that | never knew 
‘an instance of a performer requesting or desiring such permission, the sea- 
son of the Huymarket ‘Teaire Laving been originally confined to the 15th af 
September, and tie wiuter theatres having seldom opened before that period, 
that day was fixed for the termination of the performers engagements at that 
theatre, after which they have been invariably withdrawn. . 

The permission given to Performers to act even during the recess, at any 

new Theatre in London, : as been ever considered as highly injurious to the 
regular Theatres, and has generally been retused. The reason is obvious— 
your Performers thereby become so hacknied in the eyes of the Public, that 
they lose the attraction of novelty. Mr. Garrick was so much of that opinion, 

that he never allowed any of his Performers to play in any other Theatre 
than his own. 

Believe me, your’s truly, 


H. HARRIS. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Theatre Royal, English Opera-house, 
SiR, September 11, 1816. — 

The observations which Mr. Kinnaird has thought proper to address to you, 
on the statement delivered to the public, at this Theatre, on Monday last, 
render it necessary that I should trouble you with a few lines in reply. 

Mr. Kinnaird states, that ‘‘ his name is selected to bear whatever odium 
may attach to the performance of an ungracious duty.’ in answer, I believe 
I shall not only make it appear, that Mr. Kinnaird has volunteered the re- 
sponsibility of this “‘ ungracious mo duty,’’ but, if I may place any reliance 
on the opinions of those whom [ have consulted, that he has actually courted 
the odium, which I] humbly presume must and will attach to him, for acting 
in opposition to a majority of his coadjutors, who judge more hberally to- 
wards the public and the performers. 

It is well known, that the Sub-Committee of Drury-lane Theatre consists 
of five gentlemen—that of this number, one has been abroad for some months— 


one absent for some weeks in the country—and it is universally reported 
throughout the company, that the opinions of ¢wo others of the number are 
avowedly in direct opposition to the oppressive act, of which 1] have eom- 


plained. If there had been nothing more than the performance of ‘an “¢ un- 


gracious duty,’’ in Mr. Kinnaird’s conduct-towards this Theatre, throughout 
the late contentions, and especially in this, his last act of oppression, I can- 
not understand why he should take upon himself to assume an authority, by 
which he must incur a personal responsibility, when the opinions of the ma- 
_ Jority of the Sub-Committee on the spot (if correctly stated) must have ac- 
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quitted him ofall blame for leaning (even against his individual judgment) 








to the side of good feeling and respect towards the public. 

In regard to the authority quoted by Mr, Kinnaird, ‘* of all those performers 
of Drury-lane Theatre, to whose opinions, long experience of the stage, and 
public favour, will affix some value,’’? and whom he mentions as entirely ac- 
quiescing in the ** propriety and established usage of the conduct on the pre- 
sent occasion pursued,’’ 1 cannot but regret, that Mr. Kinnaird has omitted 
to give value to this authority by naming even a few of ALL the performers 
whose opinions are in favour of his conduct—because I will take upon myself 
to assert, without fear of contradiction, that, in a general meeting of the 
whole profession, the question, both as it relates to ** propricty”’ and ‘ esta- 
blished usage,” would be carried by acclamation against him. 

I must farther trouble you with an observation on one more point of Mr. 
Kinnaird’s letter.—He mentions the reading a letter from Mrs. Orger, on the 
stage, as an aet which ‘* he has no doubt will prove to have been a most un- 
warrantable liberty.’ Tam surprised that Mr. Kinnaird should require to be 
informed, that ** propriety” and * established usage’ rendered this measure 
absolutely necessary. Mr. Kinnaird, I should have supposed, must, by this 
time, have learned, that, when the public are disappointed of the promised 
appearance of a performer, the causes of that disappointment cannot be too 
carefully, too explicitly, too distinctly stated! The favour of the public is 
held by too delicate a tenure to be trifled with ;: and it ever has been the in- 
variable custom, on similar occasions, during the years of my theatrical ex- 
perience, to read publicly such letters as assign causes for the non-appearance 


of performers. This ‘* wnwarrantable liberty,” therefore, is sanctioned by 
precedent, so much older than Mr. Kinnaird’s management, that, 1 trust, I 
shall stand acquitted of the charge, both by the Lady herself, and by every 
one (even by Mr. Kinnaird himse/f) when the subject shall be considered dis- 
passionately and fairly. 

Mr. Harris’s assertion, ‘* that as long as he can remember Theatres, it has 
been invariably the custom to allow no regularly-engaged Performers to play 
at any other Theatre after the commencement of the season’s performances,” 
has, I confess, surprised me!—Formerly, indeed, no such permission was 
requisite.—Some years back, the Winter Theatres closed when the Haymar- 
ket Theatre opened—about the 15th of May ; and even long previous to the 
last eight years, it was the custom of the Winter Houses to close early in 
June, and not to re-open (as Mr. Harris acknowledges) until the 15th of 
September. Even in these latter days, the Haymarket Theatre confined their 
seasons to the shortened period allowed by the Patentees, and, consequently, 
no such permission was required by the Performers. But, during the last 
eight years, since the winter establishments have protracted their seasons of 
performances until long after the sun has descended from the summer solstice, 
my memory is much at variance with that of Mr. Harris ; and it greatly mis- 
leads me, if the Performers have not been constantly allowed the privilege of 
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acting at the Haymarket Thieatre before the closing, and after the opening, of 
the Winter Theatres. 

In respect to the Performers becoming ‘‘ so hacknied in the eyes of the public, 
that they lose their’ attraction of novelty,” I must presume to say, that this 
doctrine is directly at variance with received opinion and admitted experience. 
The Performers are well aware, that the greatest possible professional advan- 
tage they can receive, is to be constantly (aye, nightly) placed before the eyes 
of the public; of those who have real talent, the vast population of London 
are never tired; and with those less highly gifted, they. become gradually ac- 
quainted, while gradual improvement is the result of constant practice, before | 
the most polished audience in the kingdom. 

I beg leave to conclude, by disavowing any personal ill feeling towards Mr. 
Kinnaird out of the Theatre Royal, Drury-lane; and with asserting my right, 
as the Proprietor of a Theatre, which has been treated with oppressive hosti- 
lity by him, as the Proprietor, through whom the Performers have been solely 
injured, and as one of the members of the ‘* Theatre Royal Drury-lane Com- 
pany of Proprietors,” to comment freely on his conduct within that Theatre, 
and to fix upon him that which he has himself courted, ‘‘ whatever odium | 
may attach to the performance of an ungracious duty.” 

lam, Sir, your obedient servant, 


S. J. ARNOLD. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


SiR, Clarges-street, Sept. 11, 1816. 

The bare perusal of the inclosed letter from Mrs. Orger, will, I feel assured, 
obtain for it, together with the reply, a ready insertion, in justice, not less 
to that lady than to mysclf. 

It is fit the public should know the real facts of a case, obtruded (for what 
reason J cannot guess) unnecessarily upon them. But Mrs. Orger’s garbled 
letter is not the only mis-statement gree to the public by the Lyceum Ma- 
nager. 

He says, it has been intimated to him, that ‘* J would not employ or re- 
ceive Miss Kelly’s services at Drury-lane Theatre (on my own responsibility) 
until after the close of the English Opera-house.”” 

The subjoined letter to Miss Kelly, written on Saturday last, will show how 
opposed to the truth that statement is. I trust, Sir, that.an address, levelled 
entirely against myself, in a public Theatre, and afterwards circulated, with 
the benefit of his own comments by the Lyceum Manager, who may nightly, 
with the assistance of his correspondent’ letters, bring the name of any indi- — 
vidual before his audience, will be thought to have left me no alternative, 
but this public refutation of a personal attack. 

Iam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
DOUGLAS KINNAIRD. 
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Copy of Mrs. Orger’s Answer to Mr. Kinnaird. 


SiR, Charles-street, Cavendish-square, Sept. 11, 


In answer to the inquiry, contained in your letter of yesterday, I beg to re- 
mind you, that I did not apply for permission to act at the English Opera, on 
the alternate nights with Drury-lane Theatre. The conversation, which I ac- 
knowledge took place as early as Friday, began ov your part, and with the 
following words :—‘‘ I hope you will not think us very ill-natured, if we for- 
bid your performing at the Lyceum after to-night.’’—1 candidly confess, that 
had nothing passed between us on the subject, | should have continued to 
perform there on the nights Drury-lane was closed, relying on the sanction 
given at the close of the last Drury-lane season; when I, aud other performers, 
acted even on the nights Drury-lane was open. Not with the permission of 
the Committee, I grant, but with an understanding that no notice would be 
taken, and then no notice was taken. The right ofthe Committee to with- 
hold permission, or the propriety of granting it, I am not prepared, and not 
competent to question. My recollection of other parts of our conversation. 
differs but little from the statement contained in your letter. The purport of 
that conversation, Mr. Bartley was immediately apprised of; and I did not 
expect to see my name again in the bills of the English Opera; but my name 
did appear on the Monday following, advertised for that evening. You will, 
I trust, admit the necessity of the short note forwarded to Mr. Bartley on the 
occasion ; which note was little calculated, and certainly not intended, for the 
public eye. I merely stated the fact of my having received an absolute prolii- 
bition from performing at the Lyceim, from Mr. Kinnaird, one of the Mem- 
bers of the Sub-Committee of Drury-lane Theatre.* Those were the words, 
by which you will perceive, that your name was not introduced personally and 
individually, but in your official character as a Member of the Sub-Committee 
of Management. 

The word threat, did not appear in my note, nor will I assert that the 
word fine, occurred in the conversation above alluded to; but if a fine, or 
something worse, was not implied as a consequence of my disobeying your in- 
junction, surely that conversation meant literally nothing ;: and certainly | 


should not have been intimidated, or have considered myself bound to be 
guided by it. 


I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 


(Signed) MARY ANN ORGER. 


Hon, Douglas Kinnaird, 


— 





* Omitted in the Lyceum Manager's version of the letter, 
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Mr. Kinnaird’s Reply to Mrs. Orger. 


MapaM, , Pall-mall, Sept. 11, 1816. 

J am favoured with your reply to my Ictter_of yesterday; it nas recalled to 
my memory the only pariicular in which ‘our statements do not agree, You 
are quite correct ; it was Mrs. Harlowe who made the application in your pre- 
sence, and this led to our conversation. [| am happy to find J was not mista- 
ken in supposing your letter not meant for the public eve. Why the Lyceum 
Manager read it, yow alone, perhaps, have a right to require from him; but 
why he garbled it, both you and J, and the public, have a right to know, 
though perhaps he is more interested than any of us in explaining. 

| I have the honour to be, Madam, 
Mrs. Orger, Your very humbie servant, 


Drury-lane Theatre, DOUGLAS KINNAIRD. 


Copy of a Letter from Mr. Kinnaird to Miss Kelly. 


DeaR MapaM, Drury-lane Theatre, Sept. 7, 1816. 

After the conversation I held with you in the presence of Lord Essex, the 
day before yesterday, I was led to expect a communication from you in 
writing, from your expressing that intention. 

In that expectation, I forbore making any communication to the Acting 
Manager, on the subject of summoning you to your duties at this Theatre, be- 
fore the close of Mr. Arnold’s Theatre. I find that you have been summoned 
for this evening, in common with the rest of the company. I write this, there- 
fore, to say, that your attendance this evening (1 will take upon myself the 
responsibility of assuring you) will not be considered necessary, and I have 
said as much to Mr. Rae. I dothis, as your being summoned, and attending 
your duty here this night, might prejudice the question, which must arise in 
due form, as to the propriety of your henceforth playing at the sume time at 
both the Theatres, the preference belonging tothe Lyceum. 1 understood you 
to acquiesce in the propriety of the arrangement I suggested, as I am _ quite 
sure you must have felt, that it could not be for the interest of this Theatre 
to pay your salary, while not having it in their power to command your ser- 
vices. I. took the liberty of farther adding, that I thought, in another (not 
pecuniary) point of view, it was both for your and for our interest, that you 
should not appear on the Drury-lane boards but in some important part ; and 
that such must be out of the question, both with regard to old and new pieces, 
whilst you could not command your time for our interests. I beg to be under- 
stood, as not forbidding your attendance this evening, but merely to leave it 
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to your option; andthat which ever way you determine, the present summons 
may not hereafter be couistrued into an inconsistency with the arrangements 
proposed, and which I think not less for your credit than our interest, should 
be adopted. 
I have the honour to be, dear Madam, 
Your obedient servant, 


DOUGLAS KINNAIRD. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir, Golden Square, Sept. 12, 1816. 


1 am this moment leaving town, to which I shal] not be able to return 
till late at night ; so that it will be out of my power, untill to-morrow, to re- 
join to Mr. Kinnaird’s letter, in your paper of this day, w hich he doubly con- 
siders to be conclusive. I feel assured that you and the public will suspend 


your judgments for a few hours, when Mr. Kinnaird will, perhaps, find tha 


what he terms his ‘* Public Refutation,’”’ while it has strengthened my case, 


has pluuged him into deeper responsibility, and attached still greater odiwm to 


his mal-performance of an ‘ ungracious duty.’’ I shall to-morrow therefore 


take the liberty to trouble you with a plain unvarnished tale of why I “ gar- 


bled’? Mrs. Orger’s letter. Theexplanation will not redound much to Mr. 


Kinnaird's credit, and he had far better have suffered that question to pass 
sub silentio. 


The letter to Miss Kelly, which Mr. Kinnaird has thought proper to insert 
also, will meet due attention ; and I believe bears a very different construction 
when compared with his previous conversation with that Lady, to that which 
the mere words of the letter itself imply. Of this the public will judge, and 
on this they will decide. 


lam, Sir, in haste, your obedient Servant, 


S. J. ARNOLD. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir, Theatre Royal, English Opera House, September 13, 1816. 


In fulfilment of my promise, I trouble you, I trust for the last time 
it will be necessary, with a few observations on Mr. Kinnaird’s publication of 
Thursday. I find myself therein called upon to account for having ‘‘ garbled” 
Mrs. Orger’s letter by the omission of a line; and it is with unaffected re- 
‘Juctance that I prepare to do so, because it renders necessary an exposition 
of Mr. Kinnairi’s feelings and conduct as a, manager, which (having, I re- 


peat no ill will personally towards him) for the sake of his own eredit, 1 ha¢ 
much rather have suppressed. 
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In the first place,.Sir, T must inform you, that I had heard, from undoubted 
authority, that Mr. Kinnaird has expressed his determination, that any 
Performer venturing to-act in this Theatre, after his injunction to the con- 
trary, should be marked /—It wiay be necessary to explain what is here tech- 
nicaily meant by marking Performers. It is understood to imply that the 
offending parties shall be degraded wile they coutinue in the Pheatre, and 
at the expiration o their engagements that they shall be discharged !—T his 
is the accepted interpretation of the word, and in using it, Mr. Kinnaird vane 
not be supposed to have had any other meaning. 

Now, Sir, before | sent Mrs. Orger’s letter to you for publication, as a ne- 
cessary part of my first ‘document, it struck me very forcibly that she had 
unguardedly committed bersclf by a pointed expresion that might possibly 
subject her to the fulfiltnent of the vindictive threat which | heard had been 
uttered by Mr. Kinnaird; and therefore purposely omitted it, in order to 
guard her agaiust the danger of such a result. 

It could not be supposed that. Mes. Orges, in addressing Mr. Bartley, voit 
deem it requisite to tvjorm hita that Mr. Kianuird was ‘one of the Members 
of the Sub-Committee of Drury-lane Theatre,’ and it certainly struck me 
that Mr. Kinnaird wouid consider this peculiar designation as an attempt on 
the part of Mrs. Orger to attach to him all the responsibility he has assumed, 
and that he would treat it as an avowal that she had received this injunction 
from Mr Kaianaird as one of the Sub-Committee only; in contradiction to the 
usual mode in which communications are made to the Performers from the 
Sub-Committee collectively, namely, through the Acting Manager, as their 
deputed officer. 

Thus, Sir, 1 have explained (I trust satisfactorily) why I omitted the line 
above quoted ; and which omission, inteaded to protect Mrs. Orger from the 
possible effects ofa ruinous act of venzenauce, has been construed by Mr. Kin- 
naird into an intention to ‘* garble’’ her letter? 

Mr. Kinniard states that I have ** obtruded this case (for what reason he 

cannot guess) unnecessarily upon the the Public.” This I deny. It has be- 
come, at length, indispensibiy necessary that I should guard my property 
against the perpetual and unwearied” attacks which Mr. Kinnaird has 
(and seems resolved to continue to make) upon it; and which [ have, 
with some patience, endured, and kept from public notice, during many past 


months. This reason, I think Mr. Kinnaird might have .‘‘ guessed,’? with< 


out calling for a public avowal of it. 
Mr. Kinnaird affects to cousider the insertion of Mrs. Orger’s letter, and 
his own to Miss Kelly, asa ** public refutation” of what he is pleased to call 


my “ personal attack”’ upon him. | deny all personulity, excepting such as 


may affect him as a member of the Sub-committee, am as it appears to me, 
is acting on his own personal ‘responsibility, in direct violation of the act of 
Parliament, and to the obvious injury and discredit of his constituents. As to 
his * public refutation,” 1 must presume to think that Mrs. Orger’s letter is 
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any thisg but that, She clearly sets him right in two errors in his own letter, 
and very fairly acknowledges, that had she not conceived him to have implied 
a ** threat’ that ‘* she should not have been intimidated, or have considered 
herself bound to be guided by his injunction.” 

In all that relates to the question respecting Miss Kelly's performing at 
Drury-lane Theatre, I cannot do better than transcribe the following corres. 


poudence :— 


Golden Square, Thursday Morning, 8 o'clock. 

My Dear Miss Kelly—l am: this moment leaving town, and shall hope to 
receive vour answer on my return. — IT find Mr. Kinnaird has thought fit to 
publish his letter to you of Saturday last, in order to refute the charge of 
having on his own respousibility declined your services at Drury-lane Theatre 
while the English Opera continues open; I therefore trust you will no longer 
ohject to furnish me with a copy of your answer to that gentleman. Jam 
aware that the objection you have hitherto expressed has arisen from delicac. 
towards the Sub-Committee, It appears to me that the same feelin, 
should now induce you to allow its publication. Having understood. that the 
Sub-Committee are not parties to the measure proposed by Mr. Kinnaird, von 
are called upon to acquit them of participation in an act which the worl 
will probably consider as unjust, impolitic, and oppressive. 

I have also to request that you will furnish me with the particulars of your 
previous conversation with Mr. Kinnaird, to which he alludes as having taken 
place on Thursday, in order that Z may acquit myself of the charge of having 
mis-stated facts, when J asserted that Mr. Kinnaird had expressed his dui- 
vidual intention not to ‘employ or receive’? your services at Drury lau 
Theatre until after the close of the English Opera House, 

Iam, &c. 
5. J. ARNOLD. 


My Dear Sir—When Mr. Kinnaird proposed to relinquish my services al 
Drury-lane Theatre till the close of the English Opera House, in order to 
save the Theatre the expense of my salary, I will venture to assert that I re- 
plied in nearly the folowing words: That however mortifying to me his pro- 
posal (inasmuch as it proved how lightly he estimated my services), I was 
willing to attribute it to his zeal for a concern, the poverty of which could 
alone have suggested to him an act of such paltry economy towards one whos 


invariable assiduity in the performance of her duties to the Public and the 


Theatre, might, hy some, be considered a claim to indulgence. I added, that 
{ most certainly should agree to it; but begged to understand him, whether I 
was to considered his proposal as a personal communication of that which he | 
anticipated would be the f eling of the Sub-Committee : to which he replied 


“certainly, [ speak to you as Mr, Kinnaird, of that which I am sure they wil! 
think it just to propose.” 
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This conversation. took place on Thursday, the 5th, and not hearing from 
the Sub-Committee of Friday, I waited on Mr, Rae on Saturday morning, to 
know if I was summoned (as usual), with the rest of the performers, to join 
in God save the King, at the rising of the curtain; or whether be had re- 
ceived any official notice to decline my services. He told me, he had not, 
and most certainly shoulderr in his duty, were he to make me an exception 
tu the general summons; that he felt justified in regulating his conduct toe 
wards the performers at the English Opera House, by that which was pur- 
sued previous to the close of Drury-lane last season. In consequence of this 
conversation I prepared to attend in the evening ; and while I was dressing, 
received the letter which Mr, Kinnaird has thought proper to give to the 
public, but which it was then too late to notice. I did attend the Theatre, 


and on Monday morning declared to him my motives for so doing, in a note 
of which the enclosed is a copy, ' 


To the Honourable Douglas Kinnaird. 


Sir, Monday, September 9, 1816. 

1 perfectly recollect every word of the conversation that took place in 
the presence of Lord Essex, and certainly should have written in answer to 
your proposal, had I received it in due form from the Sub-Committee, which 
you led me to expect, as a matter of course, when you stated it to be (at that 
period) merely a suggestion of yourown. The conyersation to which you do 
me the honour to refer having taken place on Thursday, I anticipated some 
communication from the Sub-Committee of Friday; received none such, pre- 
vious to the opening of the Theatre, I did not chuse tu absent myself, thereby 
incurring the risk of some future accusation of having neglected a duty which 
it was im my power to fulfil, more particularly as the contradictory para- 
graphs of your letter (which I find you undertake and decline responsibility, 
in which you do me the honour to prohibit, and then do me the favour not te 
prohibit my attendance) rendered it necessary for me to act with great cir- 
cumspection in a matter which is very likely, 


hereafter, to become of some 
importance to one or both of us. I shall 


, at present, abstain from all com- 
ment on the other parts of your letter ; aud conclude with acquainting you, 


that | hold my services in readiness to obey the suttimons of the Acting Mana- 
ger, under such accommodation as it may be in Mr. Arnold’s power to afford, 
and which I understand he has offered. 
I have the honuur to be, Sir, 
Your obedient humble servant, 
F. M. KELLY. 

All this I have before told you officially ; and thus far, 1 think, I have en- 
abled you to refute any attempt, on the part of Mr. Kinnaird, to prove you 
guilty of the misrepresentation of the circ umsances relating to my case; he 
will not, I think, provoke you to a more detailed statement of it, when he 
recollects that his manner in making the communication was such as to draw 
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from me some expressions which must have indicated wounded feelings, a\- 
though every thing like resent ment was carefully suppressed ; but if you still 
see the propriety of publishing my scrawl you have my consent to do so ; for 
if Mr. Kinnaird (cf course considering in all he does the sanction of the Sub- 
Committee) thinks it creditable to himself to publish his proceedings, J can- 
not he accused of disrespect to their feelings personally, or their interests 
collectively, in giving publicity to the circumstances which involve me in the 
present subject of discussion. 

During a very long service in my profession, I have most zealously adhered 
to the interests of Drury-lane Theatre ; aud though I am now called upon in 
soine measure to oppose the proceedings of an individual of its managing de- 
partment, from motives of justice towards you, and pecuniary advantages to 
myself, 1 still profess to be, and hope to prove, a steady though an humble 
pillar to the cause. Humble indeed! since Mr. Kinnaird assured me, that wy 
credit with the public was decreasing, from my too frequent appearance in my 
profession! !!—{ need not tell you, though J told him, that L rather differed 
with him on this point (more particularly, as it forms his excuse fur non-pay- 
ment of my salary at Drury-lane ;) for I cannot too often acknowledge to you, 
that I owe all the advantages of a speedy progress in my profession to your 
friendly zeal, in placing me constantly before the audience ; and if the nu- 
merous Performers, now ranking high in Drury-lane Theatre, who are equally 
indebted to you, were but here to add their opinion of you (by way of post- 
script) I know of no theatrical document more likely to be creditable to you. 

Do not fail to add, to the insertion of my letter to Mr. Kinnaird, that ex- 
pression of good feeling and respect for the Sub-Committee, which you know 
Jam ever anxious to offer, as a return for the kindness and attention I have 
experienced during their reign. 

Iam, dear Sir, 
Ever sincerely and gratefully your's, 
F. M. KELLY. 
Greatly regretting the necessity of troubling you at so much length, I am, 


Sir, your obedient servant, 
S. J. ARNOLD. 


TO THE EDITOR, 


Saturday, Sept. 14, 1816. 
I think the squable between the rival Managers would have been silenced, 


if the following extract from the conditions which bind all the Performers, had 
been published :— 


Covenant inserted in the Articles pf the Performers of 


Drury-lane Theatre. 
** And further, that the said = shall not, and will not during 
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the said term of : » perform or assist at any other Theatre, or 
place of public amusement, be the same in Play, Opera, Farce, Burletta, 
Oratorio, Dance, Concert, or othgrwise, without the previous consent thereto, 
in writing, of the Sub-Committee of Management of the said Company of 
Proprietors, their Successors, Lessees, or Assigns, or of their “Manager for 
the time being.” 

And which was drawn up, and inserted hy Mr. Whitbread and Mr. Arnold, 
1 believe for the first time, when the latter was acting Manager of that 
Theatre. It always made a part of the Covent-garden Article. 


AN OLD ACTOR. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


SIR, Theatre Royal, English Opera House, Sept. 14, 1816, 


Although it is inconsistent with the line of conduct I have hitherto adopted, 
to answer an anonymous accuser, I cannot resist the temptation, to shew 
how far personal pique will carry some men in their intemperate anxiety. to 
do mischief where they take dislike. Your Correspondent, ‘An Old Actor,”’ 
whose ignorance is criminal since he uses it as a cloak for his malice, as he 
egregiously mis-stated a fact with a view to make it appear that I arn myself 
the Author (or the adopter) of a restrictive Clause in the Drury-lane Articles 
of engagement, by which he supposes me to be, now, asufferer. He has 
quoted these articles with an assertion that the clause in question was inserted 
‘© for the first time’? by me; for the sneaking reservation of ‘* I believe’ is 
unworthy notice; since the ‘*Old Actor’ is doubtless aware, that, unless 


contradicted, the assertion would be believed by every one. Auy man of ho- 


nest intentions would have informed himself upon the fact; and any ‘* Old 
Actor’ could have done so without difficulty. 


The truth is, Sir, that the clause in question has always been in those 
articles, and stands, verbatim, thus in a Drury-lane Theatrical Article of en- 
gagement now before me, dated September the 18th, 1803 :-— 

” and also that (. ) the said ( 





) shall not, nor 
will at any time or times during the term aforesaid, practice, rehearse, pub~ 


licly act, sing or perform, in any other Theatre, or place whatsoever, without 
the consent and permission of the said Patentees, Proprietors, and Partners or 


their Successors, or the Managers for them, first had and obtained in writ- 
ing, &e. &e. &e.”’ 


This, Sir, was the form of the Old Drury-lane Article, probably long 
the © Old Actor” ‘ 


between this 


before 
was born; and.if there appears any mere’ verbal difference 
and the more modern Articles of Engagement, I will venture 
{though no lawyer) to affirm, that the spirit is precisely the same. 
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But as your correspondent has drawn from this argument a direct conc]y. 
sion, that ‘ the squabble between the rival Managers would, have been j- 
lenced,”’ if his “* Extract had been published,” I must beg to add, thiat thi; 
clause. like many others in the same articles of engagement, has long since 
become obsolete, and been considered and admitted as literally meaning no- 
thing. In proof of this, I should beg leave to ask, what living Actor, how. 
ever ‘* old,” can recollect an instance of permission being asked for, or objec. 
tion raised to, any Performer acting when and where he pleased, at any re- 
gular Theatre, during the recess of the Theatres, until the present period?— 
According to the letter of this agreement, an Actor, at a low salary, must 
have starved during the summer months, when the winter Theatres were 
closed, (and be it remembered, that, till within these few years, they were 
closed for four out of the éwelve months.) For my own part, I have known 
but one single instance of the clause being even hinted at, and that-was in the 
case of a Performer, with a very high salary, in Drury-lane Theatre, who wa 


thought to be about to disgrace himself by performing at a ménor and unau 


thorised Theatre ; and even then it was net acted upon !! 
According to strict letter also, every Performer, however highly endowed 


with talent, is bound (and so EvERY actor binds himself) to © duly and dili- 
gently practise and rehearse, and also, to the best of his skill, publicly act, 
sing, and perform any and every character. or part, or prologue or epilogue 
of and in all tragedies, comedies, operas, after-pieces, farces burlettas, masks, 
preludes, interludes, pantomimes, dances, processions, and of all dramatic 
pieces whatsoever, which shall be exhibited at the said Theatre Royal, when 
and as often as ( ) shail be required cr warned so to practise, rehearse, 
publicly act, sing, or perform, &c. &e. &e. 

Now, Sir, I beg to know, whether this clause also is not a dead letter ? 
would be curious to see the great theatrical talent of the day frisking in pan- 
tomime !—performing the pirouette in a ballet !!—or bearing the train of an 
elephant’s trappings in a grand procession !!!—The fact is, that the theatrical 
community has undergone a great revolution since these laws were first e-(1- 
blished for their governance; and that all those restrictions and regulatious 
have been long since abandoned, which were found to be inconsistent with (ke 
improved state of the profession, which bas of late years produced so mauy 
shining ornaments, not only to the stage, but to general society. 

Lam, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
S. J. ARNOLD. 
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Literary WReview. 
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“© Quid in quaque re sesequendum cavendumque sit docebimus, ut ad ea- 


judicium dirigatur. 
vii ° QUINTILIAN. . 


Tales of To-day, by Mrs. Isaacs ; containing the Heiress of Rivers- 
dale, Juliet, and the Two Sisters. 3 Vols. 12mo. ll. 4s. boards. 


Chapple. 


A good novelist may be assimilated to a good dramatist; plot, 
character, incident, and language, being the chief ingredients 
of both a novel anda play. A good play will always make a good 
novel and a good novel may sometimes make a good play—Guy 
Mannering for instance—probatum est. The ‘ Tales of To-day,” 
remind us of the quaint names of the Plays of To-Day and in the. 
name of one of them we may ask—‘* WHat NeExT?”’ 

The first tale (the Heiress of Riversdale) exhibits the instabi- 
lity of worldly happiness, and consequently exceeds some of our 
modern Comedies by boasting of a good moral. The opulent Sir 
William Riversdale, two years after his marriage, loses his lady, 
who has given birth toa daughter (Eloisa). When his child had © 
attained the age of fourteen he marriesa gain ; but the second lady 
Riversdale, though a lively fascinating woman, soon discovers an 
inordinate love of pleasure. The youth and beauty of Eloisa 

(who becomes attached to Henry Percival) excite the jealousy of 
her mother-in-law. Henry Percival, the son of an old friend, 
is left to the guardianship of Sir William, but the son of another 
old deceased friend (St. Edmond, at this time in Italy) is destin. 
ed to be Eloisa’s husband. A letter from Edward St. Edmond to 
the Baronet, postponing his arrival in England, betrays a secret 
repugnance on his part to fulfil the contract. Sir William, dis- 
gusted with his second marriage, suddenly dies, when a new will 


is discovered by which an annuity is bequeathed to his wife and 
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the whole of his immense estates to his daughter, to be taken 
possession of at the age of nineteen (a period within three 
months of being accomplished) his executors and trustees being 


Henry Percival and Edward St. Edmond, though the latter is. still 


in Italy and a minor being only a year older than Miss Riversdale, 
The only female companion, with whom the Heiress of Riversdale, 
while young, associated, was the daughter of Lady Riversdale’s 


brother, Sir George Worthington. ‘The character of this female 
reminds us of a late celebrated lady of ‘* The Ton.” 


“€ Harriet Worthington had, from infaney, much originality in her charaeter 
her father was a professed fox-hunter, and her mother had died ere Harrict 
had attained her second year. Her aunt was far too refined and delicate, to 
he capable of superintending the education of her niece, who, adored by her 
father, became his sole companion ; she accompanied him in his sports, and 
ere she had reached her fourteenth year, could leap a five-barred gate, or ford 
a river, as courageously as any gentleman of the hunt. 

“¢ Her person was handsome, and her heart and temper excellent, but sli 
had received an education seldom given to girls; her father could never be 
persuaded to send her to school, and the old house-keeper was the only gover- 
ness she could endure ; his chaplain, be said, £ could teach her to read and 
write, and if she liked Greek and Latin, she might learn them also.’ 

** She loved study, and she pursued it with avidity for her own amusement 
she loved her father with enthusiasm, and to oblige and please him she fol- 
lowed the hounds, or accompanied him in coursing or shooting all day, and 
after dinner would play and sing to him, till his evening nap was the signal 
for study ; then, with ardovr unabated by the fatigue of the day, would she 
plunge into Greek and Roman lore with Mr. Fletcher, till she was obliged to - 
rejoin Sir George on his awaking, make him tea, and again would she sing 
him to sleep with the same unvarying sweetness of temper. 

“*Though Harrict’s temper was sweet and complying, yet from having been 
accustomed always to her own guidance, she was apt to run into extremes; 
violent in her resentments, and as violent in her attachments, she was sel- 
dom in a medium, but either loved or hated with equal ardour and impetu- 
osity. She was devotedly attached to Eloisa, and as cordially detested Lady 
Riversdale and her favourite Miss Danderville, whose ignorance and conceit 
so strongly excited her contempt, that no policy could induce her to pay 
either much attention. 

** In speaking of the former she would say, ‘Though she be my aunt, my 
dear Eloisa, yet I cannot forget that she is a caricature of a mother-in-law to 
you; and though dear Henry Percival is constantly enforcing the propriety 
ef obedience and attention towards her, I really cannot conceive there i$ 
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much obligation to practise either. If my father had followed her advice, I 


should bave been a weed: and as my disposition is not: quite so: gentle as 


9? 


vours, should probably have degenerated into a nedéle. 


Henry Percival, being delicately punctilious, determines on quit- 
ting England, Jeaving in the hands of his tutor, the Reverend Mr. 
Stanlev, a letter for his rival and referring his fair ward to him, 
for covndanal advice. Soon after he becomes heirto the Avon- 
more title and estate. Accident introduces Eloisa to .the Mar- 
chioness, of Harcourt (who is an enemy to Lord Avonmore) and 
contrary to the admoniiions of her real friends, the Stanleys, she 
is tempted by the Marchioness to enter the delusive circles of fa- 
shion. New characters now excite the reader's attention among 
whom are a Lord Courtville, and his brother Dorien, whose sister, 
Lady Augusta Dorien, by fashionably lisping, makes every s a th, 
The Heivess of Riversdale, amidst dissipation, occasionally displays 
benevolence: shesuccours a fair Italian, and Rosalba becomes her 
favourite ; but notwithstanding repeated solicitations, conceals 
her story. She soon hears of Henry’s promotion and return, 
Lord Avonmore brings home, asa companion, Chevalier Morlini 
for the purpose of confirming St. Edmond's death. He accident- 
ally meets Eloisa in situations which ‘excite his jealousy, and this 
jealousy becomes mutual by the attention which Lord Avonmore 
pays to Lady Belcour’s daughter, Adelaide. Eloisa is followed by 
Sir Eustace Etherington and becomes a rival to Lady Harcourt. 
She is at length embarrassed through gaming, and the villany of 
her agent, and is obliged suddenly to retire to a gloomy and long 
deserted estate of her father’s in Wales. Here she meets with Lady 
Morland, who, with the exertion of Chevalier Morlini, reconciles 
the lovers, Eloisa and Lord Avonmore. The sudden flight of 
Rosalba alarms Eloisa, and particularly the Chevalier, who im- 
mediately departs in pursuit of her. He returns with his Celina 
(Rosalba) whom he had fallen in love with in Italy, and acknow- 
ledges himself to be St. Edmond, having assumed the name of 
Morlini, who was really dead. 

The story of « Juliet,” is equally interesting. | This orphan 
travels ina stage coach to Harvey Lodge, in company with a 
Quaker, a Voluptuary, and others. The Quaker sees her to the 
gate, having previously enquired if Harvey Lodge were her home. 
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Hearing her faintly exclaim, ‘* [hope so,” he slips a folded: paper 


into her hand, which contains a bank-note, Julict is a niece to 
Sir Edmund Harvey, and having brought a letter from lier ing 
mother, (who had offended her relations by her marriage) to the 
Baronet, claiming protection for the orphan child of his once 
loved sister, her uncle complies. Fiom apathy of disposition 
Sir Edmund forgets his promise, and the orphan is turned out 
of the Lodge by Lady Elinor Harvey, in) consequence of her en- 
mity to her mother. ‘The successive embarrassmenis of the fairy 
wanderer, are well calculated to excite the attention of the reader, 
While in search of the benevolent Quaker, she is befriended by a 


corpulent landlady, and Mr Hobvletun engages her as a gover- 


+) 
ness (> eivilise his ward, who is aa incormizible hoyden. This 
task which Juliet undertakes, is attended with several disasters. 
Her pupil, the rude Lydia, is foilowed by Captain Hardington, 
who carries off both Juliet and Lydia, and has them co:.fined in 
an insulated residence on the borders of France. Their escape is 
effected by a mysterious stranger, who restores them to their 
friends ; und Virtue, as the reader will naturally expect, meets 
with a due reward. 

The tale of the ‘ Sisters,” is by no means uninteresting. The 
younger sister, Helen, who has a faint recollection of her early 
companions, enquires, where is Liorace Lascelles, and when will 
he return ?—Her father angrily replies—‘* perhaps never.” — She 
afterwarés asks for her elder sister, Ellina, and the reason of her 
weeping so bitterly when she left home. After evasive answers 
for some years, she at length discovers that her sister had mar- 
ried a man, whose name her father abhorred, being at enmily 
with his family, and that Horace, who adored her, had been dis- 
carded. Helen soon after takes notice of some children, who 
prove to be her sister's, Lady Liangville, and with her father’s 
permission she visits her sister; but finds that her boundless love 
of pleasure eniangers her conjugal happiness, and deprives her of 
maternal feeling. She receives an anonymous letter, which proves 
to be written by Horace Lascelles, conjuring her to watch her 
sister, and save her from ruin. Helen, like a heroine, rescues 
her sister, at a masquerade, from the base designs of Colonel 
Hanbury; and having thus preserved the honour of Sir Morton 
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and Lady Llangville, becomes the wife of the man who was des- 





tined for Ellina. 

The ‘© Tales of To-day,” we may safely recommend to our 
female readers. The characters are well drawn, the incidents 
are probable, (with a few exceptions) and the language is easy, 
sometimes elegant, and in general correct. 








Adeluide; a Tragedy, in five Acts ; performed at the Theatre Royal, Covent 
garden. By Richard Shiel, Esq; Colburn, 4s. 6d. 






In our preceding Volume, (page 469) we. promised a full and 
minute examination of this tragedy.—Adelaide is the daughter of 







an unfortunate emigrant who fled from Paris, and who, from a 
raging fire, had preserved his wife and child. Count Lunenberg, 
whose faith was plighted at Austria’s court, in obedience to his 







Sovereign's will, unfortunately meets with Adelaide, and, by a 
. * . am 
false marriage, deceiscs her; conjuring her, at the same time, to 







conceal the wedding from her own relations. Having been seen 






with the Count, and her honvur consequently at stake, she urges 
her nominal husband to avow the marriage, These entreaties ob- 





lige him to acknowledge the deception. On perceiving the alarm 





of Adelaide, he promises to forego ‘‘ his Emperor's smile,” ‘ the 
pomp of courts,’’ and ‘* lead her to the altar,” but Adelaide re- 






mains inconsolable.— 









‘¢ Not wedded to thee !—then I'll wed despair ! 
Come, wy new bridegroom, tothis heart—’tis thine ; 





For ever thine—thou wilt be faithful to me— 





Thou canst not flatter; thou wilt not deceive me! 





Come then—let’s fly—but hold, no mockery now ; 






We'll wed in earnest, aud without a priest.” 






The Count St. Evermont receives a letter from Count Holstein, 
soliciting the hand of his daughter Adelaide. Proud of the alli- 
ance, he communicates the proposal to Adelaide, wko trembles 






and faints, The father soon learns the dishonour of his daugh- 
ter, and, in his frenzy, like the distracted husband in the Found- 
ling of the Forest, he fights with the air, imagining that he is 
fighting with Lunenberg. Albert, Adelaide's brother, and the 
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lover of her friend Julia, who is sunposed to be dead, appears at 


this critical time. This second Chamont vows vengeance against 
the author of his sisters ruin; but Lunenberg rushes on his 
sword, and Adelaide, like Woniiia, poisons heiself Albert is 
looked upon, however, as ‘ Misfortunes bright avenger,’ and 
he and Julia live for cach other. 

There are some beauties in this tragedy. We admire Madam 


St. Evermont’s observations on the word porkaps— 


‘© Julia, Perhaps— 
Mudame. Perhaps! It is a blessed sound, 
Aud hope is fond of it. The sable slave 
Stands on the beach of Western India’s isles, 
In evening’s. breathing hour, and says ¢ perliaps. 
The captive, in his darksome prison-house, 
Doth watch a ray of light upon the wall, 
And gives an utterance to the holy word. 
Tis heard within Potosi’s silver tombs, 
Gasps in the fetid air of hospitals, 
Aud in the naked but of poverty. 
Why is that comfort then denied to me? 
Why then not say ‘ perhaps?’ Speak it again. 
It is a drop of balm upon my heart.” 
Act 2. Scene 2. 
Many of the lines are prosaic. Certainly there is a word omit- 
ted in the following line in italics :— 
‘¢ — — — and when I bade you speak, 
You cried, Beware, Lunenberg.—In wrath 
I flung you off.” 
Beloved, has a -passive signification; but Mr. Sheil makes 
active verb of it— 
“¢ T have learn’d 
The precept of that sweet philosophy 


Instinctive nature teaches—to Lelove you.” 


Instead of this poctic liberty, we should have prefered a com- 
mon word—adore, revere, &c. 
There are some bombastic expressions,— 
— — — * Go, stop a thunderbolt,” &e. 
and thou and you are continually blended together; but, with 
proper alterations, this tragedy, we think, might still be rendered 
a favourite piece, | 
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Ivan; a Tragedy, in five Acts; altered and adapted for representation, By 
Wiitliam Sotheby, Esq. Murray. 8vo. 4s. 

This is a tragedy without love, except the patrioiic love of Pe- 
trowna (wife of Count Naritzin) for the deposed Emperor of Rus- 
sia, Ivan, whose place is usurped by Elizabeth. Count Rimuni, 
the Empress’s favorite for awhile, isan enemy to Count Naritzin, 
governor of Schlusselburgh ; but the latter succecds in supplant- 
ing his rival, and Rimuni joins the conspirators in favour of Ivan. 
‘The Empress vor hsafes to visit the deposed Emperor in his dun- 
geoa, and begins to commiserate his situation. Ivan behaves 
at first with humility, and pleads for his wretched imprisoned pa- 
rents. At length he becomes violent, and his passion gradually 
rises to frenzy. Naritzin, having promised the Empress to mur- 
der Ivan, lest that promise should be exacted from Rimuni, and 
hearing of the conspiracy in favour of Ivan, solicits him to ‘ re- 
ject the gift of offered freedom.” Finding Ivan obstinate, he 
shows the dagger, with which he had sworn to murder him ; but 
Ivan exclaims— 

‘© Away!—who made thee arbiter of empires ? 
Bade thee upraise a slave to sovereignty, 

And wrest his father’s sceptre from a monarch 
Whose arm has strength to wield it, and whose heart, 
Taught by self-woe, and sense of human frailty, 
Would temper it with mercy ?—Who am I? 

Thy sovereign !—Thou ! such as thy sires of old; 
Thy breath, thy being, hangs upon my word— 
No more with woe’s weak plaiut I sue for pity ; 
The mandate of my sovereign will obey ; 

Abjure thy impious vow, unbar the cell, 

And, calling on the King of Kings, replace 

On my anointed brow the diadem, 

Then shall my pardon, cancelling thy crime, 
Draw down heaven’s mercy on thee !"’ 


Naritzin hesitates in fulfilling his vow; and, as Ivan is rushing 
forth, Rimuni and several of the conspirators enter. Ivan snatches 
asword, and, though first wounded himself, kills Rimuni, dis- 
daining to be crowned by him. Naritzin offers to stab Ivan ; the 
dagger is wrested from him, and Mirovitz rushes forward to slay 
iia but is held by Petrowna. Ivan snatches the dagger from 
Mirovitz, stabs himself, and dies in the arms of Petrowna. 
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Though this tragedy is well written, we do not think it suffi. 
ciently interesting for representation. | 


My Landlady’s Gown; a Furce, in two Acts; as performed at the Theatre 
Royal, Haymarket ; by IV. C. Oulton, Simpkin and Marshall. 8vo0. 2s, (a, 


As the diurnal and weekly critics have disagreed in their opi- 
nions of this piece, no doubt the monthly critics will be equally 
divided. One said, it reminded him of My Wife !—What Hier 
Every piece, now-a-days, may remind us of another. Is he Jea- 
lous? may remind us of the Deuce is in him. We understand, 
however, that My Landlady’s Gown has been seven years in the 
Managers’ hands; ergo, it was written before Mr Barvet’s petite 
comedy was produced. Another critic said, it was improbable; 
but the word Farce, means a mock-comedy, an extravaganza, &c. 
Therefore that critic shows his ignorance of its definition, who 
expects probability or regularity from a farce. Dermot O’Pinn’s 
scenes with Timothy Button aad Monsicur Genlis, form a very 
happy contrast. There is legitimate humour in this piece, as well 
as ludicrous situations. It is not every dramatist that can write a 
good farce ; and we agree with that critic who said, that Mr. 
Oulton’s Gown will never wear out. Monsieur Genlis, who is 
mistaken, by an ignorant servant, for John Lee, an attorney, 
being deaf, applies occasionally a speaking trumpet to his ear. 
This, supposed to be the attorney's instrument, provokes the tisi- 
bility of Dermot. The characters of Timothy Button and Dernot 
O’Finn are well drawn ; and though the author's wit has been cen- 
sured for the want of classicality, we commend him for not put- 
ting grammatical language into the mouth of an Hibernian, who 
was © born ina cellar.” Jack Jocund is a pleasant fellow, but 
not an original character. 


—-——. 


Is he Jealous ? an Operetta, wn one Act ; first performed at the Theatre Royal, 
English Opera-house. By Samuel Beazley, Esq. Miller. 8vo. 15.6d. 
The merit of this piece should not have been confined to an 

Operetta in one act, but to an Opera in two acts. We therefore 

trust, that the author will not be so modest in future, This drama 

affurds as much entertainment in the closet as in representation ; 
and proves that even a philosopher may be sendered jealous. 
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The King’s Prory; a Comic Opera, per’ormed at the Luceum, Written by 
Mr. Arnold, Composed by T. Cooke. Kentum, 78, Stran?, 1s. 


If we consider Mr. ‘fT. Cooke, as a Composer, Performer, and 
Singer, we must pronounce him a very extraordinary man, and ine 
deed might say a rara avis, for he not only composes well, but 
arranges, or in other words scores well, and he can take up any in- 
strument in an orchestra and acquit himself well on it, particu 
larly the violin, on which he performs extremely well. 

The overture to this opera commences with aa Adagio moves 
ment, which is followed by a spirited Rondo, that runs through 
many keys and terminates in a grand crash. 

“©The Minstrel’s Lay,” sung by Mr. J. Smith, is a pretty ballad, 
and the accompaniment given toit by the composer, for the 
piano-forte is exceedingly effective. : 

*©OQld Man,” sung by Mrs. T’. Cooke, is very wellset, if we accept 
the many repetitions of old man, old man, &c. &c. 


*€ The Damsel bred in rural plains,”’ is an acting song, and we need 


only say that in the hands of Miss Kelly, it lust nothing. 


‘‘ What shall I do,’ sung by Mr. Harley, is a busy, merry ditty, 
the following lines were always well received. 

** 1 wish our good King, when he makes a new rate, 
Would Tax all the Wolves at the head of the siate.”’ 

“* When the heart in the bosom is beating,” sunz bv Mr. T. Cooke, 
is a very pretty song, and the sound is an echo to the sense of the 
words which are very well written. 

“* Away with tears away with sighs,” also sung by the composer 
is an original air, particularly from the eleventh bar to the end, 
it has an Hibernian cast, which we must not wonder at, knowing 
that Thomas Simpson Codke, is a native of the Emerald Isle. 
The finale to the first act is very wood. 

“* Let me see.” —Recit: and Song, exceedingly well managed by 
Miss Kelly, who from a silly wench, is elevated (for a while) to 


the highest rank, her mockery and aping is excellent. 
Vox, IX.—No, 50. Qe 
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“© Far from the Court,” sung by Cooke, is the most. scientific 
song in the Opera, but it requires a voice Of great COriass and 
power to do it justice. 

«© Still find in my Mistress my dearest, of Fricnds,” sung by Mp, 
Pyne, isa sentimental song, very well written, and the conipo- 
ser has dune justice to the words, by adapting Wem to a very 
pleasing air. We strongly recommend this sung to those who are 
fond of sense and sound, blended. 

“© The Wolf is Out,” sung by Mr. Higinan, and very well cal- 
ewlated to display his fine bass voice. 

“« Hark! thro’ the Woods,” a duett sung by Cooke and Pyne, is 
very brilliant, particularly the last movement in 6-5 time. 

‘© Courtship and Matrimony,” sung by Mr. Harley, is one ot 
those busy chattering songs that requires almost a lady's volubihty 
of speech to perform well—Mr. 1. however, did it ample justice, 

“* Say, cana Father's Heart refuse?’ sung by Miss Poole, isa 
very pretty song, the melody is chaste and eleg int. 

The Opera concludes with a grand chorus, ‘* Raise the Song.’ 
On the whole we consider it as highly creditable to the composer: 


talent, who is appointed ‘ director of the musical department” 
at Drury-lane Theatre, this season. 








Origital Poctrp. 


** Magazines are of great service to those who are learning to write ; the? 
are fishing-boats, which the Bucaniers of Literature do not condescend to 
sink, burn, and destroy. Young poets may safely try their strength in them, 
and that they should try their strength before the public, without danger a. 


any shame from failure, is highly desirable.’ SOUTHEY 


Cee i 


YES, MY LOVE, YES, 


When I see the kind looks you bestow on another, 
And think of the time when those looks were my own, 
How can I the pangs of anxiety smother, 


Or forget that those moments for ever are gone ? 
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ore na ar pepmrenesy me re 
‘ific Till sorrow and tears supersede all our pleasures, 
and 3 We are seldom aware of the joys we possess ; 

So now that I'm torn from my heart's dearest treasures, 
Mv, I well know their value—Oh ! Yes, my love, yes, 
NOs 
ie My propects are rough as the waves of the ocean, 
a My soul like a bark by the elements tost ; 
are , 

And Hope smiles no more to dispel ty emotion, 

Her béams were delusive, her anchor is lost. 
= You love me no longer,—severely | feel it, 
ae Yet would not for worlds you should sharé my distress, 
If ny sorrow could pain you, with care I'd conceal it, 
; I still wish you happy—Oh! Yes, my love, yes. 
» of ; 
ihity Your affections could ne’er be so fickle and veering, 
e. Asto turn from the object they lately approv’d ; 
is a io Ah! sure, when you charm'd me with looks so endearing, 
4 You meant to be constant, and thought that you lov’d. 

ng. a Then may you be happy,—l never will blame you, 
ser's a Though torn with an anguish I cannot express ; 
nt” a ‘Mid the friends of my besoin believe me [ll name you, 


The first and the dearest ;—Oh! Yes, my love, yes. 


I still will remember, tho’ fated to lose you, 
Those dreams that deluded my fancy so long ; 
When a story ‘or song frum these lips could amuse you, 
And you were the theme of both story and song; 
But my lips have forgotten their amorous measure, 











thes My harp is tun’d only to sorrow’s excess ; 
ais But your name is still dear, and I breathe it with pleasure, 
m, BS . ‘ 
as | Yet sigh as I breathe it,—Oh! Yes, my love, yes. 
ro. «4 is 
1EY : Bath. THOMAS. 
4 | LINES 
: ; \ 
Written. on returning from the Theatre, after having seen Miss Foote 








play the Character of Imogen, for her benefit. 





Sweet child of nature, unadorn’d by art, 
How close you twin’d around the feeling heart, 
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When late your footsteps trod the mimic scene, 
With timid gracefulness, with bashful mein ; 
Shrinking before th’ admiring gazers sight, 
Like a fair star, that half withdraws its light!— 
Sorrow was pleas’d ;—aind the charin’d heart of mirth, 
Enraptur'd ash’ d—Is this a form of earth ? 

As gentle Imogen, we saw in you, 

The very being Shakspeare’s pencil drew, 

Each lovely light ;—each sweeily tinted shade 

That forms her character, you then display'd! 
Fancy deplor’d her Imogen’s sad doom, 

And wept o'er ‘ fair Fidele’s grassy tomb.” 

Yes! in each scene, in evry arduous part, 

You chain'd, you won, the rapt beholder’s heart !— 
Pursue your bright eareer, oh! lovely maid, 

Nor be of critics, or their sbafts afraid. 

For long us native grace, and native ease, 

With female loveliness the world can please, 
Long:as the magic spell of woman's smile, 

Retains its power, man’s busom to bezuile, 

So Jong your empire o'er the heart will last, 

So long—but never can your power be past ; 

Till taste, and sense, and feeling please no more, 


Then, sweet enchantress will your reign be o'er. 


F ondon, July, 1216. INCOG. 








Fugitive Poctryp. . 





A TRIP TO PORTSMOUTH, 


A country farmer who by constant care, 

Had realised sume hundred pounds a year, 
Thought that as Jonathan, his eldest son, 
Had just attain’d the age of twenty-one, 
"Twas surely time the hopeful vouth should see 
Something of fashion and gentility ;— 
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He therefore purchased him a bran-new coat ; 
Furnish'd his puckets with a ten pound note ; 
And gave him leave to rove a month or two, 
And visit Portmouth and the grand Review, 


The youth, who innocently thought ull then 
That all mankind were Zomerzetshire men, 

Nor dreamt the world could possibly contain 
One foot of ground beyond his native plain, 
Now sallied forth—and view'd with vast delight 
The various scenes that met hisaching sight ; 
Whilst every joy the former far surpass'd 

And each new wonderment excell’d the last. 


At length the period of return is come, 

And Jonathan prepares to journey home, 
Resolving in his way, to pass an hour 

Near Winton’s vale, and famed St. Cross’s tower ; 
Onward he rides, with slow and pensive pace, 
Noting the rural beauties of the place, 


When lo! as near St. Cath’rine’s hill he’s straying, 
The college boys as usual there were playing ; 
And in their sable gowns, with joyful faces, 
Upon the grassy steep were running races ;— 
Awhile he paused—astonished at the fun, 
Thought twas amazing odd—and then rode on. 


On his return, with sage and knowing mien, 

He thus relates the wonders he has seen ;— 

‘© Father !—I’ve witness’d mighty deeds, ’tis true; 

‘< I’ve seen the ships, the Kings, and the Review ; 

‘* At sturdy Blucher, too, I’ve had a peep ;— 

“* And in a boat have sail’d upon the deep ; 

“* But oh! dear Father, what amazed me most, 

“* Was, as one morn through Winton’'s valel crost, 

“IT saw (a sight I ne’er did see before) 

“¢ Matter of fifty Parsons ; ave, or more,— 

** Black gowns and all ;—(methinks I see them still)— 
“* Full fifty Parsons, running down a hill!!! 


THOMAS. 
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A MONODY 


TO THE MEMORY OF THE LATE 





RIGHT HONOURABLE RICHARD BRINSLEY SIPERIDAN 
As recited by Mrs. Davison, at Drury-lane Theatre, on the fret 
Night of opening, Sept. 7, 1816. 


Se 3 OE EES 
- — t~ er 


When the last sunshine of expiring day 


— 


Tn Summer's twilight weeps itself away, 





a 


Who hath not felt the softness of the hour 


See eemeate 


Sink on the heart, as dew along the flower ? 

Who hath not shar'd that calin, so still and deep, 

The voiceless thought, which would not speak, but weep. 
A holy concord-——and a bright regret, 

A glorious sympathy with suns that set ? 

So feels the fulness of our heart and eyes, 

When all of Genius which can perish—dies. 

The flash of wit—the bright intelligence, 

The beam of song—the blaze of eloquence, 

Set with their sun—but still have left behind 





The enduring produce of immortal mind, 
Fruits of a genial morn and glorious noon, 


A deathless part of him who died tuo soon. 


From the charm’d council—to the festive board 
Of human feelings the unbounded Lord, 


In whose acclaim the loftiest voices vied, 


The prais'’d—the proud—who made his praise their pride: 
*When the loud cry of trampled Hindostan 


Arose to Heaven, in her appeal from man, 





His was the thunder—his the avenging rod, 
The wrath—the delegated voice of God! 


= _— ae ae “) “ v3 = ers Se - 
ae ag Tea ENE ETA 








* See Fox, Burke, and Pitt’s eulogy on Mr. Sheridan’s speech on the 
charges exhibited against Mr. Hastingsin the House of Commons. Mr. Pitt 
entreated the Flouse to adjourn, to give time,for a calmer consideration of the 
question, than could then occur, after the immediate effect of that Oration. 
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Which shook the nations through his lips—and blaz'd 
Till vanquish’d senates trembled as they prais’d. 


And here, Oh! here, where yet all young and warm 
The gay creations of his spirit charm, 

The matchless dialogue—the deathless wit 

Which knew not what it was to intermit, 

The glowing portriits fresh from life that bring 
Home to our hearts the truth from which they spring, 
Here in their first abode to-night you meet 

Svight with the hues of his Promethean heat, 

A halo of the light of other days 


Which still the splendour of its orb betrays. 


But should there be to whom the fatal blight 

Of failing Wisdom vields a hase delight, 

Men who exult when minds of heavenly tone 

Jar in the music which was born their own, 

Still let them pause—Ah ! little do they know 
That what to them seemed vice might be but woe. 


Hard is his fate on whom the public gaze 

Is fix’d for ever to detract or praise, 

Repose denies her requiem to his name, 

And Folly loves the martyrdom of fame. 

But far from us and from our mimic scene 

Such things should be—if such have ever been ; 
Our’s be the gentler wish, the kinder task, 

To give the tribute Glory need not ask, 

To weep the vanquish’d beam—and add our mite 
Of praise in payment of a long delight. 


Ye Orators ! whom yet our councils yield, 
Mourn for the veteran hero of your field! 

The worthy rival of the wondrous Three !* 
Whose words were sparks of Immortality.! 

Ye Bards ; to whom the Drama’s Muse is dear, 
He was your Master—emulate him here ! 








* Fox, Pitt, and Burke, 
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Ye men of wit and social eloquence ! 
He was your brother—bear his ashes hence ! 

While powers of mind, almost of boundless range, 
‘f Complete in kind—as various in their change, 





While Eloguence—Wit—Poesy—and Mirth 
That humbler Harmonist of care on earth, 
Survive within our souls—while lives our sense 
Of pride in merit’s proud pre-eminence, 

Long shall we seek his likeness—long in vain, 
And turn to all of him which may remain, 
Sighing that Nature form’d but one such Man 
And broke the die—in moulding SHerIDAN. 


isteach 5 OOS SEE eS 


THE CONSTANT COUPLE, 


Laura—when you were a blooming young Miss, 
} And I was your dutiful swain, 
| Your smiles could exalt to the summit of bliss, 





Your frowns could o’erwhelm me with pain : 





You were dear to me then love, but now you're my wife, 
It is strange the fond tie should be nearer ; 
Yet when 1 am paying your debts, on my life, 
You seem to get dearer and dearer. 
Bath. THOMAS. 





LABOUR IN VAIN. 





How oft haveI sworn that the trammels of love 
Should never my bosom beguile ; j 
And flying from woman, her spells to remove, 
I steel’d my poor heart ‘gainst her smile. 
ki But my labour serves only fresh links to impart, 
ty t| To the chains I attempted to sever, 
1 | For alas! whilst with steel I'm defending my heart, 


i The magnet attracts more than ever. 
Li Bath. THOMAS. 
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Theatrical Puguisition. 


—_ — — — * Ea reprehendere conor, 


« Qua gravis Asopus, que doctus Roscius egit.”” 
HORACE. 


THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 


August 19:—In the new farce of My Landlady’s Gown, Mr. Bar- 
nard made his first appearance in Jack Jocund (Mir. Jones's part ;) 
and Mr. Baker performed Perceval (Mr. Barnard’s part.) Mr.- 
Jones, no doubt, relinquished this character in consequence of 
the animadversions of a Sunday eritic, whose theatrical remarks 
are now of very litte weight. This critic, in the month of July, 
gave the name of Wilkinson to Mr. Watkinson ; and, in the month 
of August, he called Mr. Oulton’s farce—My Landlady’s Nicute 
Gown. | 

23.—Mr. Russell being incapable of performing this. even- 
ing, through accidental lameness, his part in Exit by Mistake, 
was read by Mr. Baker; and, to do this gentleman justice, he acted 
the character in several instances; indeed, we never before saw 
him to such advantage. Mr. Lindsay appeared in Timothy Button, 
in My Landlady’s Gown, but this character was neither read .nor 
acted—all the author’s jokes were intirely omitted, to the great 
dissatisfaction of those who visited the Theatre at nine o'clock, 
Why was not a proper substitute provided for ray Button, as 
well as for Rattletrap ? 

24.—A Comic Sketch (as it was styled) in-one act, called The 
Fair Deserter, was produced this evening, written by the gentle- 
man, who borrowed from Kotzebue his farce of How to die for 
Love. This Sketch, however, is no alteration, but an original, 
and it boasts of no other merit. Its texture is very light; its hu- 
mour, though scanty, very low; and its plot very absurd. This 
piece consists of one scene, the front of Mr. Hartshorn’s house. 
Dashall is informed, by his dear Lydia, from the window, that 


she is to be married to her guardian immedjately, and that the 
Vou. 1X. No. 50. Qr 
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lawyer is with him, making the necessary arrangements. On the 
disappearance of Lydia, Dashall’s servant, Trap, (the name also 
of one of the servants in How to die for Love,) comes in witha lad. 
der, which he lays aside, though he had taken those steps —(a 
specimen of the author’s wit)—for his master’s sake. Trap informs 
Dashall, that he met Mr, Hartshorn’s cook (who had been abroad, 
catering for the wedding dinner) and that he left him in a state of 
intoxication, having previously made free with his-clothes. He 
has also provided a regimental disguise for Lydia. When Mr, 
Hartshorn is seeing his lawver out (and for this purpose he 
brings a candle into the street) Trap imposes himself upon him 
as the drunken cook, tells him the provisions for the wedding 
dinner are in the bundle (which contains Lydia's disguise) and 
that they consist of tripe, sausages, and a sheep’s-head!!!_ Trap 
now gets admission into the house, having first secured the street: 
door key, Mr. Hartshorn finding he is locked out of his own 
house, applies the ladder (which Trap brought . for his master) to 
the window, but instead of ascending himself he calls for the 
cook. Trap descends and is sent for a locksmith, which character 
he afterwards assumes, and in a wonderful manner opens the 
street door—with the key! Mr. Hartshorn grumbles to pay him two 
guineas for the job ; Trap therefore locks the door again and 
leaves the guardian in the lurch. The old man _ now resolves to 
ascend the ladder and get in at the window, but first puts the silver 
candlestick in his pocket. He is surprised by Dashall who ac- 
cuses him of an attempt to rob the house and the candlestick be- 
ing found in his pocket confirms the charge of a robbery. Harts 
horn, now in the custody of sentinels, declares who he is, Das- 
hall then insists there is a deserter concealed in his house and 
orders it to be searched, The street door is forced open—(this is 
a real burglary)—and Dashall returns with Lydia in the disguise. 
Trap immediately appears as Dashall’s father, and the?old man, 
through fright, consents to give his ward in marriage to the 
young officer, particularly as she had harboured a deserter in 
the house,which he considers to be a stain on her character. To 
his great mortification he afterwards discovers his ward to be the 
deserter who had quitted him for her favoured spark Dashall. 
There are more absurdities ia this one act piece than in many Of, 
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our modern five act comedies. Trap (when the cook) is seen at 
the window with Lydia, but the old man is readily persuaded that 
it is a block! Mr. Hartshorn looks about the street for the key, with 
a lighted candle. \ve must suppose the old gentleman was too 
stinev to have a lamp at his door, and that gas lights were not in 
liens very fortunately the night was calm, for the audience were 
remarkably lenient. This comic piece, though preceded by the 
serious piece of The Travellers Bewig'ited, met with very little appro- 
bation; vet, it was said to have been received with unanimous 
applause,” and was announced for representation every night, ‘‘be- 
nefits excepted.” Mr. ‘Fawcett notwithstanding had the. sirth 
night for his benefit and after the seventh it was heard no more ! 
This sketch might have been successful ata Minor Theatre but 
we are surprised it could find its way to a Theatre Royal. 

25th —The farce of How to die for Love was performed for the 
first time at this Theatre. Whether it was got up for the purpose 
of recommending the Author's Fair Deserter or of anticipating 
its revival (with additional songs) at the English Opera House we 
shall not endeavour to ascertain, but only add that it was relish- 
ed better than the comic sketch in one act. 

Saturday, Sept. 14 —This Theatre closed with 4 Chip of the 
old Block, Exit by Mistake, and the Dead alive, for the benefit of 
Mr. Russell. Mr. Mathews made his first appearance this season, 
by permission of the proprictors of the Theatre Royal Covent-gar- 
den, in the characters of Chip and Motley. After the comedy the. 
following address was delivered by Mr. Terry : 


“* Ladies and Gentlemen—\ am deputed by the proprietors of this Theatre, 
to offer you their most cordial thanks, forthe patronage with which you have 
honoured them during their very short season. 

“They lament that the increased speculations of higher theatrical powers, 
Whose influence, at present, must regulate their motions, so very much cur- 
tail the period of exertion on this spot, to merit your favour. 

“‘ But one material ingredient in theatres should be wit—and brevity we 
are told is the soul of it; if so, the proprietors here should feel particularly 
Chliged to their neighbours for rendering their seat of dramatic exhibition 
wittier and wittier every year, 

** The performers, Ladies and Gentlemen, beg permission to join with the 


proprietors in expressions of gratitude for your encouragement avd we mest 
respectfully bid you farewell,” 
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The entertainments which had been previously announced for 
this night were, The School fur Scandal, and Lock and Key, and 
the profits were to be given towards the relief.of the manufactur- 
ing and labouring poor. Mr. Russell’s benefit was also announced 
for Monday the 16th, as it was to take place “ according to 
agreement,” afer the Theatre's account. In the bills of Saturday, 
as an apology for the suddea change, it was said that ‘ circun- 
stances had arisen which rendered the profits too inconsiderable 
for the intended purpose,” and it was therefore postponed to a 
‘© more favourable opportunity.” The fact is that on the opening 
of the winter Theatres the receipts of the house afforded no profits. 
Mr. Tokely’s benefit was unproductive though he had the firsé and 
only night of the comedy of Love and Gout. During the close of 
the winter Houses this Theatre was remarkably successful, it has 
ing been crowded every night, ercepl the Duke of York's birthday, 
when the weather was, for the first time this season, favouralic 
for Vauxhall. 

The annual encrvachments of the Winter Theatres are: very 
wittily answered by the principal proprietor in the farewell address, 
which is short—but—** brevity is the soul of wit,” and he there- 
fore saycastically thanks his neighbours for rendering the Haymar- 
ket Theatre ‘‘wittier and wittter every year’’—that 1: —the season 
shorter and shorter every year. Fis neighbours however don't 
seem to care, and probably make answer, by borrowing Ollapod's 
phrase in the Poor Gentleman—** Thank you, good Sir, we owe 
you one.” 


THEATRE ROYAL, ENGLISH OPERA. 


Sept. 2.—A Mclo-drame in two acts was produced here under 
the title of Two Words or The Silent not Dumb. The first act 
commences with Sir Hildebrand de Guy (a kind of a Don Quixote) 
assembling his men ‘jin order to extirpate a banditti, whose de- 
predations in the forest had occasioned much alarm. This Che- 
valier has just returned to an old, lung deserted castle, near the fo- 
rest, having in vain searched for his ward, Rosabelle, whose ab- 
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sence could never be accounted for. $n the next scene, which is 
an humble apartment ina woodman’s hut, we find that Valbelle 
(who has a casket of jewels, an intended present, in his possession) 
and his servant La Fleur, have sought a temporary refuge. The 
servant, a cowardly fellow, communicates to his master his 
apprehensions—he does not like the hostess nor her company 
having seen several weapons in the kitchen. VFualbelle devides . 
his suspicions, but “soon discovers there are just ‘foundations 
for them. He orders a fire.to be kindled—Rose enters with 
farvois for the purpose. Valbelle perceives by her signs 
that she is constrained to be silent. The hostess, who is very 
kind to the stranger, is very cross to Rose, and her alternate 
kindness and crossness afford an admirable picture of female 
hypocrisy. Looking out of the window she says her husband 
and a few friends are coming. Falbelle becomes alarmed and’ 
wishes to know the number of his friends. Rose breaks a faggot 
into four pieces to inform him there are four murderers. The in- 
terest of this scene is heightened by the anxicty of Rose to convey 
aletter to Valbelle while at supper attended by the hostess. At 
this time she is making the stranger's bed, and, failing in her at- 
tempt to give the letter, she catches his eye and places it under 
the pillow where she also deposits ropes, pointing to a window 
from whence he might descend. a 
On their departure Valbelle reads the letter, wherein Rose con- 
fesses herself to be of a respectable family and promises to meet 
him at the time of his escape. He now hears the revelry of the 
murderers, who are in the kitchen, and regrets the absence of his 
servant, who has been sent toa stable under the pretence of the 
want of room. Rose steals in, but is soon followed by her old. 
cross mistress. Valbelle inquires when the woodman and his 
friends mean to retire. Rose forgetting herself exclaims— mid- 
night,’ and then implores pardon of her mistress, who had im- 
posed silence upon her. This is the first of the two words, by 
which Valbelle understands the time of the intended assassination. 
The old woman attempts to take away the taper, but he pre- 
vents her, pretending that he has letters to write. When left alone 
he examines the room, and opens‘a deal box, in which he finds 
onlya coat, He then takes the ropes and descends from the wins 
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dow, vowing to be the protector of his fair deliverer. One of te 
robbers, soon after, ascends through the deal box, and secures 
the casket of jewels. He opens the cupboard which proves to be 
a secret door, and admits three others. They approach the 
bed, and perceiving that the stranger had made his escape they 
deag in Rose to murder her. At this critical moment Sir Hilde. 
brand appears at the window with a blunderbuss. The Cheva- 
lier and his men secure the robbers, and the former finding the 
cashet on the ground, puts it into his pocket as a trophy. Sir 
Hildebrand recognises his ward Rosabelle in Rose, and conveys 
her away. Though this first act has some resemblance to the 
Traveller's Benighted, and the Miller and his Men, it boasts of 
much originality and great interest. 

In the second act Valbelle and his servant find refuge in Si 
Hildebrand’s castle. The former, on sceing Rosabelle, drest as 
Sir Hildebrand’s ward, is astonished at her likeness to Rose, and 
this astonishment is increased by Rosabelle being silent like Rose. 
The timid La Fleur still apprehends he is among robbers 
(accomplices of the other banditti) and circumstances occur 
which confirm these apprehensions. Sir Hildebrand offers the 
casket of jewels to his ward; Jalbelle knows them to be his. 
The rough and peculiar manners of the Knight increase the 
equivoque—he orders his men to be always armed—when he 
sits down to table, he has his sword and wont part with it. 
Valbelle of course lays his pistols on the table and wont part 
with them. An explanation ensues by Rosabelle’s saying “+ Yes" 
(the second word) and Valbelle finds his deliverer and a wife in 
Sir Hildebrand's ward, We cannot conceive why Rosabelle should 
retain her silence on her return to the castle, for it appears 
as if that silence had been exacted by her guardian instead 
of the banditti who had seized her; surely some dialogue, when 
she meets with her confidant, who had been lamenting her ab- 
sence, was necessary both to heighten her character and tq explain 
her intentions: the second title of the piece would then have 
been sufficient. Both acts are very long ; but it is generally per- 
formed as a first piece, and highly deserves the approbation which 
it always receives. It is ascribed to the pen of Mr. Arnold. 
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a to die for Love preceded the new Mclo-drame this even- 
ing, as a Musical Farce. The additional songs were a great im- 
provement to the piece, the bustle of which, and the ludicrous 
situations of the rivals, afforded much entertainment. 

9.—Half- price commenced on this night. The first time that 
half-price was taken at the summer Theatres was four years ago, 
in consequence of their being authorised to play an additional 
mouth (viz. from Sept. 15, to October 15, inclusive.) The price 
of the boxes was then raised from 5s. to 6s. and Ss. was the second 


‘price. The proprietor of the English Opera-house has this season 


adhered to the original price, and 2s. 6d. consequently obtain ed 
admission, after the second act of the first picce. 

16.—Free and Easy—a Comic Opera in two acts. The manager 
having been deprived of his intended company, through the ma- 
neeuvres of the high theatrical powers, has not been able to bring 
out a real opera. In our old English operas, every character ge- 
nerally made an exit with a song, and every scene concluded with 
a duet, trio, quartetto, &c. according to the number on the stage. 
Free and Easy should be properly styled a farce with songs. It 
might have aspired to the name of Comedy, had not probability 
been unnecessarily sacrificed for show. Mr. Courtly has retired, 
with his wife Charlotte, to the country, in order to enjoy the plea- 
sures of solitude, His only company are his books, Zimmermann, 
&e. The servant, Michael, in imitation of his master, carries 
about Thomson's Seasons, We mistook the Seasons at first for a 
book of ballads (for it was a large edition, in wretched order) and 
expected to see a second Dutcer. Michael, in his responses, 
always quotes some applicable lines from the poet ; but why was 
it not an inferior author to suit the taste of aservant? This cha- 
racter had not that comic effect which was doubtless anticipated 
by the author. Mr. Courtly’s retirement is suddenly interrupted 
by the unexpected visit of Sir John Freeman, who claims an ac- 
quaintance with Mr. Courtly, whom he had only seen once, and 
comes, with his servants, horses, &c. to spend 2 month or six 
weeks with him. Richard, in imitation of his master, makes free 
and easy with Gertrude and the other servants. In order to get. 
rid of this troublesome visitor, Mr. Courtly pretends a pre-engage- 
ment, for a week, with a widow in the neighbourhood; but Sir 
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John, on hearing her name, says he knows the lady, and will be 
very happy to accompany: him and his wife, Finding this scheme 
unavailing, Mr. Courtly is obliged to say he has postponed his in. 
tended visit. Sir John, concluding that his stay at home is in com. 
pliment to him, becomes doubly attentive to Mrs. Courtly, which 
provokes the jealousy of the husband. His affections, however, 
are engaged to Eugenia, Mr. Courtly’s sister, who had informed 
him that she cannot marry without her brother’s consent. This 
lady visits her brother (it being her sister-in-law's birth-day) and, 
in an interview with the baronet, cautions him to be aware of his 
characteristic levity. Sir John determines on celebrating Mr, 
Courtly’s birth-day, in order to insure her husband's esteem, not 
knowing that Mr. Court/y has an utter aversion to all congratula- 
tions of this kind. For this purpose, the baronet bribes all the 
servants (who are extremely avaricious) to assist him in preparing 
a fete. The husband overhears him compose an ode on the occa- 
sion, which unites his anger with jealousy. He calls for his ser- 
vants, but hears, from Gertrude, that they are all employed by Sir 
John Freeman, at the shrubbery. He inquires for his wife, but 
Gertrude, looking out of the window, says she is going to tle 
shrubbery. Notwithstanding his choler, Mr. Courtly resolves on 
writing aleiter to the baronet. Sir John“accomplishes his scheme 
in about half an hour, which no man, however assisted, could 
perform in a week, viz. the demolition of an obnoxious building, 
and the transmutation of the trees!!! Sir John enters, with his 
wife and sister; he reads the letter which he designed for the ba- 
ronet, and at Jast beholds the wonderful changes of the trees, &c. 
now accompanied by fire-works, exhibiting Charlotte's name— 
His rage, however, subsides, on finding Eugenia is the object of 
Sir John’s affection, and he is very happy in giving his sistet’s 
hand to the baronet. 

The conclusion of the last act is liable to objections. How 
comes the husband to be accompanied by his wife, who was seen 
going to the shrubbery? A dialogue between the brother and 


_ sister would have been’ sufficient; and Mrs. Courtly might have 


been discovered in a ludicrous situation. The expense of changing 
the trees might have been very well spared ; a dance and fire- 
works would have been equally as gratifying, and far more pro- 
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bable. ‘The piece, however, has considerable merit, and we hope 








to see it in another form next season. It was received with unas 


nimous applause. 


Se 
THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY-LANE. 


Saturday, Sept. 7.—This Theatre opened with Sheridan's Co- 
medy of the School for Scandal, and the Farce of Who's Who ?— 
A Monody, on the death of R. B. Sheridan, Esq. was to have been 
spoken by Mrs. Davidson ; but Mr. Rae, in an apology, stated, 
that she had not the MS, in time for study, and it was conse- 
quently read by the lady. The reading, however, was as good as 
recitation. ‘The poem was on a melancholy subject, and there- 
fore—very dull. It has been ascribed to the pen of Lord Byron; 
but we are certain it is not his Lordship’s production. 

Mr. Munden made his first appearance in the character of Sir 
Peter Teazle. We were disappointed by his attempt, and preferred 
Mr. Fawcett’s Sir Peter at the Haymarket Theatre. No doubt Mr. 
_ Munden improved in the character on repetition; but this night, 
when he said, ‘* I hope you may be as happy as Lady Teazle and 
I—intend to be’’—the author’s point was lost by Mr. Munden’s 
long point before he said—intend. Though we had reason to 
mourn the absence of Mr. King in this part, we felt more severely 
the loss of Mr, Smith in Charles Surface. Mr. Wallack exceeded 
our expectations in Joseph. Dowton’s Sir Oliver was excellent ; 
and Kiight and Harley did justice to their parts, Mrs. Davidson 
was admirable in Lady Teazle. | 

12-—Sheridan’s Opera of the Duenna was performed this night. 
Mrs. Glossop, in the language of the play-bill, ‘* kindly consented 
to give her aid in the performance of this opera, from respect ta 
the memory of the author.’’ This lady, when Miss Feron, sung, 
about seven years ago, at Covent-garden Theatre; but, upon 
marrying Mr. Glossop, she quitted the stage. She was warmly 
greeted, much applauded throughout her performance, and en- 
cored in ‘* Adieu, ye dreary pile.’—In consequence of Mr. Dow- 
ton’s indisposition, Mr. Knight took the part of Isaac Mendoza, 
a change much for the better, as he looked the little cunning Jew. 
Mrs. Cooke made her first appearance this season in Louisa. 
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14.—It was the intention of the proprietors to perform all Mp 
Sheridan’s pieces, in rotation; but Mr. Johnstone’s sudden ip. 
disposition prevented the representation of the Rivals, and the 
Critic was also deferred for the want of Mr. Dowton — Lover's Vous 
was the play of this evening. Mr. Beneough from the Bath 
Theatre made his first appearance in the Baron, and promises to 
be a respectable substitute for Mr. Pope. Mrs- Knight from the 
York Theatre, was also introduced toa London audience in 
the part of Agatha: she was well received and reminded us of her 
sister, Mrs. Eyre, late of the Theatre Royal Haymarket, and now 
a widow with eight children ! 








I9.—Mr. Johnstone having recovered from his indisposition re. 
sumed his laughable part in the farce of The Irishman in Londo, 
though we expected to have seen him in the Rivals. 


21.—Mr. Kean made his first appearance this season in Sir 


Giles*Overreach in A New Way to pay Old Debts, and his perforn- 
ance was highly applauded. Mr. Oxberry gave us an imitation 
of Woodward in his part of Justice Greedy by eating a black pud- 
ding with considerable humour- Sheridan's farce of the Critic 
followed the play, Mr. Dowton's Sir Fretful Plagiary was excel 
ent. Mr. Harley appeared in Puff for the first time which he su: 
tained with infinite success. 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 


Monday Sep. 9.—This Theatre opened for the season with Pi- 
zarro and the Miller and his Men. The play was no doubt intended 
as acompliment to the memory of Mr. Sheridan ; but in our opin- 
ion the whole merit of this tragedy is Kotzebue’s, for the poet’ser- 
rors are all retained. Cora notwithstanding her conjugal affection 
is not a tender mother—she leaves her babe asleep upon a rock to 
seek her husband ! Why had she not a companion in her wander- 
ings to whom she might have committed the care of her infant? 
We wish any one, but the mother, had deserted the child. Rolla’s 
rescuing the infant from an army, is also ridiculous. None 


should be on the stage at this time but Pizarro and the Spaniard 
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who brought in the child: then Rolla being armed, might with 
some probability be the infant’s preserver; but it would still be 
more probable, if the Spanish kidnapper was kijied by Rolla on 
the stage. Mr. Young’s Rolla was a perfect representation. Mrs. 
Everton, we thought, ranted too much in U/vira, 

‘idl ballet under the title of the Seragho introduced La 
S-nor a Ramos, y el Senor Luengo, principal dancers at the 
court of Madrid to an Engtish sudinee; but the Miss Dennets 























froin the Tueatre Royal, Dabiin, ran away with all the applause 
There is two much gravity in Spanish dances for John Bull, 
13.—Miss H. C, Boyle, a pupil of Mr. Thelwall, made her 
first appearance on any stage in }iolante in the comedy of the 
Wonder. Nature has bestowed upon this lady all the requisites 
for a good actress—beauty in her person, grace in her steps, 
and harmony in her voice. Timidity sometimes rendered her 
expressions inarticulate, but on many occasions her delivery 
met with deserved applause. The repetition of the character 
has heen deferred ; but her success warranted the. publication 
of her naine. . 
16-—Mr, Macready, from ihe Theatre Royal Dublin, made his 
first appearance in London in the character of Orestes in the Dis- 
trest Mother. This gentleman's father belonged to this Theatre 
soine years ago as a comedian ; but his son, who had acquired much 





celebrity at the provincial Theatres, promises to stamp his fame 
as atragedian, The play of the Distrest Mother, though borrow- 














: : ed from the French, has been lo..g admired on the English stage: 

; it is free from that bombast which disgraces modern tragedy, and 
. Q the story must interest every classical taste. Mr. Macready's per- 
at formance of Orestes is in many parts very fine. Not being used to 
— such a large Theatre, as Covent-garden, an allowance-must be 
te for his voice being occasionally too low, Some of his tones re- 
a | minded us of Mr. Elliston’s, who, we apprehend, has been Mr. 
1 |e Macready’s model. Those who recollect Mr. Holman in Orestes 
rn will be delighted with the superiority of this young man’s per- 
. formance. His love, his apprehensions, his hopes and his despair: 
Ss were admirably depicted, and his mad scene was a natural picture of 


insanity. Mr.C.Kemble’s Pyrrhus was spirited and dignified ; but 
if his dress were really the fashion of the court of Epirus, we are 
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_very sorry, for we wished to have seen the King’s legs as well as 


his Minister’s, Phoenix. Mrs. Glover whined most lamentably 


through Andromache. Why does this lady ever act in tragedy? 
Mrs: Everton's Hermione was neither youthful nor charming ; and 
her occasional! pauses gave no effect to the violence of her jealousy. 

18.—The only novelty this night was the appearance of Mr.Con- 
nor, from the Theatre Royal, Dublin, in the character of Sir 
Patrick Maguire in the farce of the Sleep Walker. He gavea 
just picture of the volatile Hibernian Baronet, got great applause 
when he shook the waiter, and exhibited very natural surprise 
in the equivoque scene; but he was not sufficiently familiar with 
his ‘* little Water-wagtail.” 

23.—A musical entertainment in two acts, written by the late 
John Tobin, Esq. called Yours or Mine? succeeded the Distrest 
Mother this evening, and the ballet of the SeraGiio succeeded 
the entertainment, in order to save it. It is some time ago since 
the School for Authors was produced, and no doubt in seven years, 
time we shall have another production from the pen of this de 
ceased author. The music, by Mr- Shields, was very pretty ; but 
the tediousness of the piece prevented any encores. 

Captain Harcourt, who is supposed, to be dead, finds his here- 
ditary estate in the possession of Justice Sparrowhawke and his 
mistress, Sophia, going to be married to the invader of his estate, 
but whether the title, Yours or Mine? applies to the former or the 
latter, or to both, the author’s executors have not explained— 
Sparrowhawke, in order to secure the Harcourt estate, employs 
his clerk, O' Blarney, to offer a reward for his apprehension.— 
O Blarney is the best character in the piece ; he was formerly 2 
schoolmaster, and published a grammar, to prove that instead of 
eight parts of speech, there is only one, viz- the tongue— 
O’ Blarney apprehends, by mistake, Harcowl’s friend, Careless, 
and the Captain in the interim, runs away with Sophia. Justice 
Fidget discovers his nephew in the apprehended Careless, by 
whom he is persuaded to forgive the young lovers, 

The piece was better acted than written. Mr. Emery made 2 
great deal of Humphrey whois intrusted by Captain Harcourt | 
with a letter to Sophia. His surprise and agitation when he could 
not find the letter, was a fine piece of acting. He is drawn # 
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a 
avery ignorant character, incapable of reading and writing, yet 
makes use of Latin words—imprimo and secundo. He gets Blar« 
ney to write a love letter for him in the place of the one that’s 
lost, and when Sophia remarks that it is not the Captain’s hand 
writing, he tells a long story about his master’s right hand having 
been shot away and that he was obliged to have an artificial 
one. We expected that the wooden arm would have been produc- 

























tive of a very comic scene, but we werg disappointed. This cu- 
rious love letter is dropped by Sophia, found by her father and 
read; but being addressed to S. F. is claimed by her servant 
maid, Susan Flouncet. There were some good materials for a 
farce in this piece, but they were wretchedly put together. 

Had it not been announced as a posthumous production, we 
should have accused the author of plagiary from Free and Easy ; 
for when the Captain told Justice Sparrowhawke he would spend a 









month or six weeks with him, we thought the language very 





similar. 





It met with occasional disapprobation and several negatives 
were uttered when permission was asked for its repetition. 
















Memoranda Dramatica, 










*¢ Forsan et hec olim meminisse juvabit.” VIRGIL. 
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LIST OF PLAYS. 
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1816. 

Sept. 7. A ont to the Memory of Sheridan—School for Scandal—Who's 
who? 

——10. Monody, &ce.—School for Scandal—Devil to Pay. 

——12. Ibid—Duenna ; Clara, Mrs. Glossop ; Louisa, Mrs. Cooke; Isaae 
Mendoza, Mr. Knight—What next? > 

——14. Ibid—Lovers’ Vows; Baron Wildenheim, Bencough ; sian Fri- 
burg, Mrs. Knight, first time. 

—17. Ibid—Duenna—Past Ten o’ Clock. 

——19. Lovers’ Vows—Irishman in London. 

——21. New Way to pay Old Debts; Lady Allworth, Mw. Knight, first 
time—Critic. 

——23. Richard the Third; King Henry, Mr. Bencough; Queen, Mrs. 
Knight, first time—Hit or Miss; Clara Sterling, Mrs. Cooke, 

first time. 
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THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT-GARDEN> 

1816. 

Sept. 9. Pizarro—Miller and his Men. 

——1}. Guy Mannerniog—Seraglio (Ballet; new Spanish Dancers; first 
time)—Love, Law, and Physic. 

——13. Wonder; Violante, Miss Boyle, first time and appearance—Se- 
raglic—Killing no Murder. j 

——16. Distrest Mother; Orestes, Mr. M‘Cready, first appearance—se. 
raglio—Cynion. ; 

——18. Guy Mannering—Seraglio—Sheep-Walker. 

——20. Distrest Mother—Seraglio—Aladdin. 

——23, Ibid—Your's or Mine? first time ; Justice Fidget, Rlavchard ; Spar- 
rowhawke, Simmons ; Captain Harcourt, suclur; Caredess, Du- 
ruset; O’ Blarney, Tokcly ; Humphrev, Emery ; Sophia Fi‘get, 
Miss Stephens; Susan Flouncet, Mrs. Gibbs—Seraglio. 


THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 
1816. 
Aug. 12. Jealous Wife—My Landlady’s Gown. 
—13. Exit by Mistake—Brother and Sister—Ibid. 
——14. Ibid—My Landlady’s Gown—Critic. 
—15. Lord of the Manor—My Landlady’s Gown. 
—16. Poor Gentleman—liid. 
——17. Exit by Mistake—Mogul Tale—My Landlady’s Gown. 
. Ibid—Pannel—I bic. 
» Ibid—Darkress Vistble—Ibid. 
. Ibid—My Landlady’s Gown—Critic. 
. Ibid—Of Age To-morrow—My Laudlady’s Gown. 
- Ibid—My Landlady’s Gown—Critic. 
Travellers Benighted—Fair Deserter (first time)—Timothy Hartshorn; 
Waikirson; Dashall, Duruset; Svap, Burton; Trap, Toheley; 
Lyida, Miss M‘Alpine—Exit by Mistake. 
. Exit by Mistake—Ibid—How to die for Love. 
Surrender of Calais—Rival Soldiers—Critic—Mr. Terry’s Night. 
. Traveilers Benighted—Fair Deserter—Exit by Mistake. 
- Dramatist—Songs—Exit hy Mistake—A/r. Jones's Night. 
Jealous Wife—Fair Deserter—My Landlady’s Gown. 
Blue Devils—School for Scandal— Fair Deserter. 
Mogul Tale—Exit by Mistake—Yard-arm and Yard-arm—Fair De- 
serter—Mr. Fawcett’s Night. 
Lord of the Manor—Fair Deserter—How to die for Love. 
. Heir at Law—!bid—Travellers Benighted. 
. Exit by Mistake—Brother and Sister—Critic~—JMs. Gibls’s Night. 
. Who wants a Guinea—Day after the Wedding—Village Lawyer. 
. School for Scandal—Agreeable Surprise. 
-—— 9. Mayor of Garratt—Exit by Mistake—Critic. 
——10. Love and Gout—Srother and Sister—My Landlady’s Gown—M. 
Tokeley’s Night. 
——11. Prisoner at large—How to die for Love—Exit by Mistake. 
——-12. Exit by Mistake—Wedding-Day—Travellers Benighted. 
——13. Exit by Mistake—Rival Soldiers—Critic. 
—-14,. ~— wd the Old Block—Exit by MistakeDead alive=J/r, Russell's 
wht. 


Last Night of the Season. 
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THEATRE ROYAL, ENGLISH OPERA. 


Frederick the Great—Twenty Years ago. 

. Artaxerxes (Artabanes, Mr. Incledon; AZandane, Miss Kelly, first 
tim :)--Turn out—Is he Jealous ? 

. Frederick the Great—Maid and the Magpie. 

. Village Trich-——Love in a Village ( Young Meadows, Mr. Horn, first- 
time)—Js he Jealous ? 

3. Mv Aunt—One o'Clocw, or The Knight and the Wood Demon (re- 

vival.) 

. Love in a Village—One o’Clock—Maid and the Magpie. 

. One o' Cioekh—SBoarding-honse. 

. Love in a Village—Harlequin Hoax. 

i. One o’Cloek—I bid. 

. Beggars Opera—lIbid, 

. One o Clock—Is ine Jealous ? 

. Castle of Andalusia—Hariequin Hoax. 

. One o’Ciock—Ibid. 

. Beggars Opera—Shipwreck. 

. One o’Ciock—Hariequin Hoax. 

. Castle of Andalusia—Harlequin Hoax. 

. Village Trich—Turn out—Woarding-house.—Harlequin , Hoax. - . 

. Maid and the Magpie—Quaker—'!s he Jealous? 

My Aunt—Two Words, or The Silent not Dumb! (first time) Sir 
Hildebrand de Guy; Bartley ; Tonnere, Gattie ; Vulbelle, T. Short; 
La Fleur, Mr. Wilkinson; Rose, or Rosabelle, Miss Kelly ; 
Lucie, Mrs. Orger ; Hostess, Mrs. Grove—Shipwreck. 

. Animated Portrait—T'wo Words—Feast of Apollo—Quaker—Mr, 

_dncledon’s Night. 

. Bee-hive—Ibid—Harlequin Hoax.) ? 

. How to die for Love, with additional Songs—lbid——lIs he Jealous # 
}. Ibid—Ibid—Harlequin Hoax. : 

. Maid and the Magpie—Village Trick—Two Words. 

- Rich and Poor—Two Words—First Night of Half-price. 

. Devil’s Bridge—Ibid, 

- Maid and the Magpie—Village Trick—Ibid. 

. One o’ Clock—Two Words. 

. Two Words—ls he Jealous ?—Harlequin Hoax, 

Turn out—Animated Nature—Two Words. 

Free and Easy (first time)—Sir John Freeman, Wrench ; Mr. Charles 
Courtly, Bartley ; Peter (a Peasant Boy) Master Barnett; Mi- 
chael, a Servant, Wilkinson; Rickard, Sir John’s Servant, Rus- 
sell; Ralph, a Gardener, W.S. Chatterley ; Mrs. Courtly, Miss 
L. Kelly; Eugenia, Courtly’s Sister, Mrs. Chatterley; Gertrude, 
Miss ‘Kelly; Rose, a Peasant Girl, Miss Clark; Cook, Mrs. 
Henley—Village Trick—Two Words. 

——17. Animated Portrait—Free and Easy—Two Words. 
——18, Two Words—Village Trick—Free and Easy. 
——19. [bid—Animated Nature—Ibid. 

——20. One o’ Clock—Ibid—1i bid. 

———21. Maid and the Magpie—Sharp and Flat—Ibid. 
——-22. How to die for Love--Free an Easy—Quadrupeds. 
~w~—24. Sharp and Flat—Two Words—Free and Easy. 
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SURREY THEATRE. 


It gives us much pleasure to state that this elegant Theatre has 
been exceedingly well attended ever since it has been opened by 


Mr. T. Dibdin, and every person who has witnessed the perfor- 
mances retires highly gratified and very agreeably surprised, for 
every department is so well conducted that there is nothing left to 
be wished for. 

Within the last month Incledon has been lending his powerful 
aid, and attracted crowded houses. The Recruiting Serjeant was 
got up for him, it is but justice to say that it never was better 
performed at any Theatre in England. Incledon as the boasting 
serjeant, Fitzwilliam as the countryman, and Mrs. Brookes a most 
excellent old woman, deserve our particular commendations. We 
cannot forbear mentioning the music of this little interlude which 
was by the late Mr. Dibdin, if it do not boast of the chromatic 
flights and the sudden transitions of the Italian, it possesses what is 
still more valuable, Originality, beautiful melody and most effective 
accompaniments. Thomas and Sally lias also been played with 
great success during Incledon’s engagement whose benefit took 
place on Saturday the 14th. Sept. and he had, what he is very 
found of—2 Bumper! | 

Every evenings entertainment concludes with a most excellent 
Pantomine, written by Mr. Dibdin, and in our opinion fully equal 
to his ‘‘ Mother Goose’’—it is called 


Tue Doc anv Duck or HARLEQUIN IN THE OBELISK. 


The opening is classical—Old Care (surrounded by a set of grumb- 
ling philosophers) holding his court in the ruins of the Dog and 
Duck, after a doleful prelude he exhorts them to be ‘* unhappy 
together,” &c. &c. in the midst of a melancholy chorus Momus ap- 
pears and soon disperses them. He changes the scene to the Obe- 
lisk out of which came Harlequin and the Clown, and afterwards 
Columbine (Miss Tree) who plays a solo most butifully on the 
flageolet. The Dog and Duck are changed into the Lover and 
Pantaloon and the usual bustle commences. The scenery is excel- 
lent, particularly the exterior and interior of the Surrey Theatre, 
Vauxhall Bridge, Westminster Abbey, and the Waterloo Bridge: 
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In a forest scene where 4 fair 1s held Mir. Bartlett throws a somer- 








set over a garter elevated 14 feet, also over forty mens heads, . 
surely such a leap can only be equalled by certain young officers 
who, taking inierest for their spring-board often jump over a hun- 
dred heads! In the course of the piece Fitzwilliam sings’ a very 
good comic song as a Turnpike-gate man, and Miss Tree performs 
a Pas Seul accompanying herself on the Spanish guitar in a very 
graceful manner. The tricks are numerous, and good, but one 
towards the conclusion is prrticularly so. 

The Regent's Bomb (as it is denominated) is introduced and the 
Clown (Kirby) is thrown into it—Pantaloon is used as a ram-rod 
&e. &c. then the mortar is fired off—and instantaneously the Clown 
is seen in the circle (over the pit) as if shot up— he is let down 
by a rope amidst shouts of applause—the last scene the Pavilion 
of Pleasure is very magnificent. 

We understand that this piece has cost the manager nearly seven 
hundred pounds—that he may be liberally rewarded by the pub- 
lic, is our sincerest wish. 


ROYAL COBURG THEATRE. 


This new Theatre now erecting by Mr. Jones, under the imme- 
diate patronage of his Serene Highness Prince Saxe-Coburg and 
her Royal Highness Princess Charlotte of Wales, is situated near 
the Waterloo Bridge, in the great road leading to the Obelisk. 

The first store was laid, Saturday, September 14, at the scite 
of ground opposite the Pear-tree public house in Lambeth Marsh, 
The royal Standard was displayed on the occzsion, and a square 
stone, weighing about ialf a ton, was raised by tackle, readv to 
be lowered, and stand as the first stone of the western angle of 
the building. The following inseription was on the stone : 


** The first stone of th's Coburg Theatre was laid on the 14th of Septem- 
ber, in the year 1816, by his Serene Highness the Prince of Saxe-Coburg 
and her Royal Highness the Princess Charlotte of Wales, a their Royal 
Highness’s Proxy, Alderman Goodbehere.” 


About half past four o'clock Mr. Alderman Goodbehere arrived, 
Vou. 1X. No. 50. 2H 
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preceded by flags and music. The worthy Alderman assisted in 
spreading a bed of mortar, and finally laid the stone. He then 
made the following speech :— 


<¢ T am not accustomed to ceremonies of this kind, and want talent to dis- 
play the eloquence it may require ; but there are a few ideas which naturally 
occur to the mind of man, and such I wish brietly to express. [cannot help 
paying a tribute of respect to the illustrious persons who deign to patronize 
the intended Theatre. I heartily wish they may, throughout their lives, witness 
allthe happiness that can result from their auspicious union. I also wish they 
May receive, for many years, the grateful congratulations of this country, and 
by supporting the constitution of these realms, best promote the interests of 
the people. (Loud applause)—At the same time, I wish this undertaking may be 
crowned with success ; and may the efforts of those who direct it from time te 
time afford entertainment to the public, and improve the rising generation.” 


Three cheers attended the conclusion uf this speech, and the 
ceremony terminated. The committee afterwards dined at Cun- 
berland Gardens, where they were sumptuously entertained. Mr, 
Alderman Goodbehere was in the chair, and Mr. Common-Coun 
cilman Harper acted as Vice-President. In the course of the even: 


ing, Mr. Jones, the proprietor, made the following appropriate 
speech :— 


“€ GENTLEMEN—JI rise to express my grateful acknowledgments for the 
honour you have done me, by drinking my health. Gentlemen—It may be 
considered an act of imprudence in me, by undertaking so arduous, I may saj 
Herculean task, as the building a Theatre, at the advanced age [ have at- 
tained; I, therefore esteem it incumbent on me to submit my motives, for 30 
doing, to you, for your consideration. ; 

** When my lease of the Royal Circus expired, I made application to the 
ground landlord for a renewal of the premises ; when, to my utter astonish- 
ment, the increased demand for the annual rent, was from 210/. to 4200l.! 
with certain covenants, that would increase it to nearly 5000/. per annum.— 
1, therefore, considered it needless to entertain a thought of it for one minute, 
as no human exertions could enable a person to pay such an exorbitant and 
unconscionable rent.—This rendered my property, namely, the interior of the 
house, scenery, dresses, music, &c. &c. that had cost me several thousand 
pounds, of little or no value, unless employed in a similar way. It is there 
fore that which has stimulated me to embark in this concern; and, by the 
combined well-known talents of Mr. Cabanel and Mr. Serres, (the former ar- 
chitect to Louis XVIII. and the latter painter to the King of England, whe 
ha¥ taken upon himself the direction of the scenery and decorative depart 
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ment,) I presume te promise the public a more conplete and elegant Theatre, 
than has yet been opened for thei) entertainment, particularly as both of these 
eatnited artisis are exe:ting theinse.ves to the utmost, and straining every 
nerve of genius, tomerit the approbetion of bos Serene Highness Prince Saxe- 
Cobourg, and Her Royal Highness Princess harlotre of Wales, who have 
heen most graciously pletsed to honour the un crakiug with their Royal and 
avgeust Patronage, which aloue insures me succe s; and I fe l my heart over- 
flow with gratitude to such a cegree, for such distinguished lenour, that it 
precludes the power of my tips to give expression to my thoughts, particularly 
when I reflect on the great condescension of their Serene and Royal High- 
nesses, to lay the first store by proxy, and when | consider who the proxy is! 
—no other than an Alierman of the niost renowned City in the World—I pro- 
nounce it au additional piliar of strength to the structure. 

*} niust now bee leave, Mr. President, to inform you that I am indebted 
to my friewd Mr. Serres, for obiaining this Hlustrious Patronage to my 
Theatre, who, on being commande’? to name the person he proposed as 
Proxy, ou his mention: yours, his Serene Highness was pleased to reply, 
that he approved of the choice of Alderman Goodhehere as Proxy. I find it 
now time I should drew to a conclusion, but T must, previously, Mr. Presi- 
dent, beg you will please to accept ny heartfelt gratitude fer the honour you 
bave done me this day, by laying the first stone of the Royal Cobourg Theatre, 
presiding at table, and particularly for drinking my health. In return, Al- 
derman Goodbehere, I have:the honour of drinking your health, and that of 
every geuleman present, who has favoured me with his company this day. 


Mr. Jones on this occasion, gave a cold dinner to 140 workmen, 


and the evening was spent with the utmast conviviality and har- 
mony. 


The whole of the Property, consisting of scenery, machinery, 
dresses, music and properties, including the Building, is estimated 
at the low rate of €12,000.—The Shares are divided in the 
following Proportions,—Eighths, Sixteenths, and one Hundred 
pound shares. 

The possessor of an Eighth is considered a proprietor in that 
Ratio, and to receive his proportionate emolument arising from 
any representations that may take place at the Theatre. That 
such Subscriber shail have three silver tickets of general free ad- 
mission, each tv admit two persons, and is also to be of the com- 
mittee for the Management of the concerns of the Theatre. 

The possessor of a Sixteenth is a proprietor in his proportion, to 
receive his share of the emuluments, and have two silver tickets of 


free admission, to admit two Persons each, but is not eligible 
to be of the committee. 
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The Subscriber of £100. to have a silver ticket of free adinis- 
sion for himelf, to be transferable annually, and to receive fiye 
per cent. for his money. 


Any Subscriber wishing to dispose of his share after the expira- 


tion of One Year from the opening of the Theatre, such inten. 
tion shall be communicated to Mr. Jones in writing, in order 
that he may become the Purchaser should he think fit; but if not 
purchased by him within fourteen dats the proprietor to be at fi. 
berty to sell to any other person. ‘The Subscriber to pay down 4 
deposit of 20 percent. at the time of subscribing,—20 per cent. 
when the building is up to the first story,—@0 per cent. when the 
roof is on,—O per cent. wien the Interior is ready for decora- 
tions,—and the residue on the day the Theatre opens. 


This Theatre is intended to be opened at Christmas next. 


‘« Grand Panoramic Picture in Needle-work, of the Battle of the 
Pyramids.” Trinity Hall, Aldersgote-strect. 


This unfortunate attempt of some patient Penelope is calculated 
very much to astonish, but unhappily, just as much to disappoint. 
It is no such easy task to followin the splendid track of the tasteful 
and indefatigable Linweod without being left at infinite distance. 
We feel astonished that “any vae should be so woefully ill-advised 
as to contemplate and undertake a labour so peculiar and exten- 
sive, without being better qualified to succeed in it, and, more- 
over, that the perishability of a work of worsted has never sufli- 
ciently presented itself to the mind of the Jabourer to cause the 
abandonment of the yet unfinished, and, in our opinion, hope- 
less task, We are disappointed, because, after all, it is not worth 
the going to see, much less the sirpence demanded for the show. 
Four years, it seems, have already been spent upon. this huge 
caracature, and five or six more are said to be necessary to its 
completion. What a pity that so much good time and. worsted 
have not been employed to better purpose. The creation of some 
few thousand pairs of stockings would have been a much more pa- 
triotic and tasteful appropriation of talent, still better than this, 
it would have been infinitely the more profitable labour of the two. 

HHH 
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PLYMOUTH THEATRE. 


July.—Miss S. Booth commenced an engagement here with 
Albina Mandeville and Little Pickle. During the following fort- 
night she performed several favourite characters, Juliet, Country 
‘Girl, Letitia Hardy, Priscilla Tomboy, Annette, (Magpie) Rox- 
alana, Alexina, &c. The sprightliness, vivacity and naiveté of 

' this engaging actress afforded the highest gratification to all who 
witnessed her performance. She closed her engagement with a 
benefit on Fridayand hence went with this company to Exeter 
and performed during the assize week, to the most respectable 
and crouded audiences. | | 

August 22-—Mr. Kean made his first appearance here (having 
performed in Exeter the preceding week) in Richard III. He has 
since played Othello, Sir Giles Overreach, Richard II. Bertram, 
Macbeth, Abel Drugger, Hamlet, and Bajazet. The astonishing 
abilities of this great performer have excited the delight and ad- 
miration of this town and neighbourhood. The excellencies he 
displays, are such as to be above the power of language to des- 
cribe, and leave an impression on the mind never to be erased. 
His last performance was on Saturday August 31. in Bajazet for 
the benefit of Mr. Pope of Drury-lane (who has been engaged 
during Mr. Kean's performances) and who sustained the character 
of Tamerlane on the same occasion. Mr. Kean’s absence leaves 
to play-goers an hietus valde deflendus ! 





Dr. PANGLOS. 


SCOTTISH DRAMA. 






d THEATRE ROYAL, EDINBURGH. 

’ Miss O'Neill made her first appearance in Comedy, at the Edin- 
7 burgh Theatre, on the 13th of August, as Mrs. Oakley, in ‘* The 
3s Jealous Wife.” She plays the character in a most pleasing style, 
), 


and was wonderfully successful. It is to be recollected, however, 
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that although Miss ONeill may equal some of her celebrated co- 
< a ~ > 


temporaries, it is almost impossible she can excel them in such a 
character as this; but even here, she gives proofs of her OViiral 
and independent style of acting; disdainsng to folkow many of the 
vulgarisms too prevalent even in gentcel comedy. Miss O'Neill's 
occasional performance of such characters as Mrs. Oakley and Lady 
Teazle, may be police cnough for the present, in order to give a 
proof of the rich variety of her powers; but after the high rank 
which she has so speedily, yet so deservedly attained, in the higher 
department of her art, any additional fame that may accrue to her 
from them, appears quite unworthy of her notice. ‘Tragedy is 
unquestionably the path which she ought almost undeviately to 
pursue. 

Saturday, Aug. 17.—Miss O'Neill played Lady Teuzle for the 
fist time here. On the whole, she was not so successful ‘as in 
the character of Mrs. Oakley; but in many parts, even of this pers 
formance, Miss O'Neill was worthy of high admiration. The 
scene in which Lady Teazle wheedles Sir Peter into good-humour, 
and opens not only his heart-strings, but (what she wished more 
anxiously) the strings of his purse, she managed admirably, and 
played with much effect. Her performance, however, alsolutely 
made many wavering critics, who had previously, in the warmth 
of unmingled approbation, encircled her brow with the double 
wreath, pronounced upon her an unjust and equally hasty exclu- 
sion from the world of cuinedy. It is, indeed, alimost impossible 
‘to conceive a faultless trait of Lady Teazle, with all her playful- 
ness and witchery of words, from one who is in the habit of per- 
forming the deepest characters in tragedy, night after night, like 
Miss O'Neill. The mind, thus situated, cannot be free enough to 
give comedy all its effect. Miss O’Neill must be too much ab- 
sorbed in her general cast of characters; but her general merits 
in the character, ought, at least, to keep such decided criticism 
at bay. 

The ‘* School for Scandal’’ was well supported. Mason, who 
has lately returned, and is an ancient favourite here, played Sir 
Peter Teazle with much effect. Mr. Abbott was really admirable 
as Charles Surface; he gives the character all that non-chalance 


that truly belongs to it. Putnam, also, played Joseph Surface 
well. 
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Monday, Aug. 19 —Miss O'Neill played Monimia in the Orphan, 
This is a character well calculated for eliciting a specimen of her 
best acting; and, accordingly, she played it with almost inva-: 
riable excellence. But the play, of itself, excites such a horrid 
interest, as almost detracts from the merits of the performers. 
There is not one pleasurable sensation to be felt by the audience 
throughout the whole piece. Horrid is, unquestionably, the epi- 
thet which characterizes the story of the Orphan ; and this, with 
its principal feature being of itself indelicate, is likely ever to pre- 
vent the play from being so often repeated, as Miss O’Neill’s excel- 
Jent performance of Monimia would otherwise justify. It is an 
honourable fact, that the boxes of this Theatre were literally de- 
serted by the ladies, on a subsequent evening, when Miss O'Neill 
repeated the character. The preservation of the nicest female 

delicacy ought ever to be commended; and, in their choice of 
chaste and useful, or indelicate and degrading theatrical repre- 
sentations, ladies have this delicacy of character fairly put to 
the test. 

Friday, Aug. 25.—Miss O'Neill repeated. the character of Lady 
Teazle to a full house, for the benefit of Mr. Abbott. The Theatre 
being to close for the summer season (after 37 nights’ perfore 
mance) and Mr. Murray having most properly adopted the custom 
of addressing the audience at the close of every season, he came 
forward with a neat address, returning thanks for the encourage 
ment with which he has met, He also announced the engagement 
of Mr. Kean, to perform a few nights in the beginning of October. 
The Theatre is to open thus early, on account of the Caledonian 
hunt* being announced to be held here at that time, likewise the 
Edinburgh races; during which, the*Theatre used always to be 
open. j 

Edinburgh, Sept. 6, 1816. J. A. 





* An association of nobility and gentry, who hold annual races and festivals 
‘in one of the principal towns iu Scotland, fixed upon by themselves, 
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EDINBURGH LIST OF PLAYS. 


puly 6. Way to Keep him (Mrs. C. Kemble)—Personation—Hunter of the 
8. The Wonder—The Prize. [Alps, 

— 9. Jealous Wife—Raising the Wind. 

——10. Inconstant—Blue Devils—Day after the Wedding. 


—l11!. Deaf and Dumb—Devil to Pay. 
——13. Jealous Wife—Personation—Jew and Doctor, 


—15. School for Scandal—Of Age To-morrow. 
—16. Deaf and Dumb—The Prize. 
—17. Jealous Wife—Personation—Ninth Statue. 
—18. Way to Keep him—Day after the Wedding—Hunter of the Alps. 
——20. Blue Devils—Matrimony—Day after the Wedding—Personation— 
Brazen Bust (first time.)—(Benefit and last Night of Mrs. C. 
———22. Love ina Village (Rosetta, Miss Stephens)—Brazen Bust. [Kemble.) 
——23. Cabinet—Raising the Wind. 
—24. Duenna—Blue Devils—Jovial Millers. 
——25. Cabinet—Fortune’s Frolic. 
26. Beggars’ Opera—Lovers’ Quarrels—Donald and Peggy. 
37. Cabinet—Rosina. 

——29. Love in a village (Sinclair and Miss Stephens)—Jew and Doctor, 
——30. Duenna—Fortune’s Frolic—(Benefit of Miss Stephens.) 
——31. Cabinet—Donald M‘Intosh’s Travels—Donald and Peggy. 
Aug. 1. Beggars’ Opera—King and the Duke. 

. Love in a Village—Midas—(Benefit of Mr. Sinclair.) 

. Castle of Andalusia—Midas— (Sinclair's last appearance.) 

. Venice Preserved (Belvidera, Miss O’Neill)—Fortune’s Frolic. 

. Stranger—Lover’s Quarrels—Donald and Peggy. 

Romeo and Juliet—Raising the Wind. 
Gamester—The Waterman. 
. Isabella—Hunter of the Alps. 
- Venice Preserved—The Ghost. 


Jealous Wife (Mrs. Oakley, Miss O’Neill)—The Waterman. 
——14. Romeo and Juliet—Raising the Wind. 


——15. Jealous Wife—Hunter of the Alps. 
——17. School for Scandal—Jovial Millers—Donald M‘Intosh’s Travels. 
——19. Orphan—Jack’s Wedding-Day—Fortune’s Frolic. 

20. Isabella—Waterman—(Benefit of Miss O’ Neiil.) 
——21. Orphan—Bombastes Furioso—Poor Jack, or the Benevolent Tars. 
——22. Gamester—Jean de Paris. 
—-—23, School for Scandal.—Weathexcock---(Benefit of Mr. Abbott.) 


(Theatre closed for the Summer Season.) 
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But Mew agavi,my spirits sink, 





TQ raise than high with wine 
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